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ROBERT GREENE'S PROSE WORKS, 

In the following remarks on Greene’s prose 
works, chiefly with reference to the use he 
has made of other writers, I have consulted 
Grosart’s edition, and I have practically con- 
fined myself to the first twelve volumes of 
these valuable reprints in the “ Huth Library ” 
(1881-6). No excuse seems necessary for 
dealing with so important a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, whose ‘Winter’s Tale’ is 
founded on Greene’s ‘Pandosto’—provided 
always that some new information can be 
<< aud that, I believe, I am enabled 
to do. 

Having discovered that Greene was in- 
debted to another writer by his verbal 
transcription therefrom, I proceeded to make 
a careful study of the two authors. I found 
that Greene might have used the pages of 
that other writer, sometimes as much as ten 
or fifteen at a time, as copy for his printers. 
Further, he never gives the slightest hint 
of his indebtedness. And of this somewhat 


shady transaction, or series of transactions, 


I can find no mention in any of Greene’s 
historians or editors.* 

There is an additional reason to follow this 
up: the volume Greene appropriated from 
is in itself well deserving of being better 
known, and is, indeed, a valuable, learned, 
and most praiseworthy and improving com- 
pilation—far worthier of being reproduced 
for modern readers than numbers that are 
daily appearing. The book is T(homas) 
B(owes’s) translation of Peter de la Pri- 
maudaye’s ‘French Academy’ (1586). The 
book is a rare one, and the best-known book- 
sellers in London were unable to provide me 
with a copy; but my friend Dr. Dowden 
came to my aid. His copy unfortunately 
lacks the title-page, so that I am uncertain 
of the date (there were several editions) ; but 
that it is identical with the 1586 text I have 
no doubt, from several quotations appearing 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ The pagi- 
nation is sometimes different, so that my 
references will be by chapter. 

While I was carrying out this interesting 
study several other lines of thought presented 
themselves, especially the free use Greene 
made of Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ (1579-80). Of this 
1 made separate notes, and since Lyly claims 
the priority in time I shall first recapitulate 
these. I may mention also that Greene 
made use of Laneliam’s ‘ Letter’ (1575) in one 
passage, and so convenient did he seem to 
find this form of composition, it is highly 
probable that others of his “loans” are as yet 
unnoticed. That he was Lyly’s ape is obvious, 
and no one put this more clearly than Jusse- 
rand, so far as method and style go. But I 
think a detailed record of his word-for-word 

ilferings is needful, and in this respect I 
lave not seen him challenged. He out- 
Lylys Lyly in many places, when it comes 
to a flood of similes, and often uses verbatim 
those of his master. When Greene in his 
earlier love tracts “stands on tearms of tree 
and stone,” he is Lyly ; when in his later 
ones (after 1586) he culls his illustrations from 
classical writers of antiquity, he is Primaudaye 
—not always in either case, for he had plenty 
of stufting of his own ; but he turned to them 
confidently when in doubt, or when his 
pockets were empty. For Greene was as 


* See Dyce’s ‘ Introduction to Greene’s Dramatic 
Works’; Simpson’s ‘ School of Shakespeare,’ vol. ii. ; 
Ward's ‘ English Dramatic Literature’; Ingleby’s 
‘Introduction to Shakespeare Allusion Books,’ 
part i. (New Shakspere Soc.); Grosart’s ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ and Prof. Storojenko’s ‘ Life of Greene’ 
(in Grosart’s edition); Jusserand’s ‘ English Novel 
in the Time of Shakespeare’: Symonds’s ‘Shake- 
speare’s Predecessors in the English Drama’; and 
various bibliographical books of refereace. 
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popular as he was voluminous, and his reck- 
less life demanded lavish supplies and_prodi- 
gality of cash. One other that Greene 
borrows from is himself—his repetitions will 
be noticed briefly later on. 

Two well-known facts about Greene should 
be referred to; but I am not attempting an 
exhaustive account of either his life or his 
writings. His attack upon Shakespeare is 
dealt with in all the text- books, and Dr. 
Sidney Lee has left no more to be said. The 
other circumstance one immediately recalls 
is Gabriel Harvey’s post-mortem vituperation 
of Greene, which is fully dealt with in editions 
of both writers. Neither of these comes 
within my purview, and both are threadbare. 

So far I have not flattered Greene, and yet 
a study of his prose, but particularly of the 
lyrics interspersed throughout his prose, in- 
spires one with a great liking forhim. He has 
not Nashe’s wit, force, or originality; but he 
is devoid of Harvey's pompous conceit. He 
has not Sidney’s dignity and lovableness of 
language and of thought; but he is more 
human and alive—when he chooses to be. 
And although Lyly is to be preferred, per- 
haps, when they walk the same pace and 
track, yet Greene is an easier companion to 
beguile the way, since he gives us incidents 
and accidents with some stir of reality about 
them. Greene, too, in his tracts upon cheat- 
ing—his conny-catching series, and one or 
two others—has no rival, excepting, perhaps, 
one contemporary (“Cuthbert Coneycatcher”) 
whose identity is unknown. To these later 
reference will occur. I should be inclined 
to classify Greene’s qualities (1580-90) as 
follows: an incomparable songster (‘ Mena- 
phon,’ ‘ Perimedes,’ ‘Farewell to Follie,’ 
e.7.); an unblushing plagiarist ; an endless 
reiterater ; an exaggerated euphuist ; an 
excellent scholar; an adroit Latinist ; an 
adept story-teller (e.g. ‘Roxander,’ Gros. vi. 
271, &c., and ‘ Perimedes’ where non-euphu- 
istic) ; and a versatile genius. 

Greene's versatility is hardly sufticiently 
dwelt upon, and is a very distinctive feature 
of his abilities. If we divide his work into 
three blocks—his romantic prose, his tracts 
against cozenage and such pamphlets, and his 
plays and other poetical work—we see what 
a gifted mind he had ; and it is to be remem- 
bered that he can have been little over thirty 
years of age at his death. His reiteration 
was simply due to the speed that creditors 
and publishers drove him at. In his dramas 
we do not meet it, nor can he be accused of 
repeating himself in his plays, to any 
blameable extent, from his prose. Those three 
sections of his work, on a careless survey, 


might almost belong to three different hands. 
How different with Lyly or with Dekker! 
At almost every page in Lyly’s plays 
euphuism is rampant; and_ throughout 
Dekker’s prose the turns of thought and 
expression are echoes of his efforts for the 
stage. 

Most of Greene’s stories appear to be 
original. Mostly, too, they are slightly 
woven, impossible, and of an altogether 
flimsy fabric. Sometimes he condescends 
to make use of well-known tales, as in 
‘Susanna and the Elders.’ Philidor’s tale 
(in Grosart, ix. 193) is the Prodigal Son. We 
have also Ninus and Semiramis in the 
same volume. But the bulk of his tales are, 
so far as we know, of his own invention. 
Nevertheless, when his aptitude in appro- 
priating the work of others is remembered, 
it would be the reverse of surprising to find, 
by the light of further research, that this 
view is erroneous. One characteristic of al} 
his tales will ever redound to his credit— 
their total freedom from licentiousness, a 
trait in which he followed his predecessor 
Lyly, but which Greene’s successors did not 
adhere to. This is the more meritorious 
when his familiarity with the Italian novelists 
is considered. 

Greene generally pitches his scene in some 
unknown or mythical region in the sunny 
South. The company one meets is usually 
royal or princely, with a blend of the shep- 
herd’s life thrown in—often the prettiest, or 
only pretty, part of the result. Commonly 
a courtier falls in love with an incomparable 
princess, or the disparity may be the other 
way. In the meetings whieh take place 
there is seldom anything clandestine, and 
subjects for debate, such as love, friendship, 
single life, &c., are allotted to speakers of 
both sexes. Cupid is, of course, plying his 
trade throughout. Letters speedily pass 
announcing the wondrous states of the 
writers’ feelings, supported by all those 
euphuistic parallels we become so familiar 
with—from all departments of untrue natural 
history—from the experiences of gods and 
heroes, philosophers and their wives and 
their writings, classical heroes, or from the 
author’s own imagination, in some cases, 
apparently. Alliterative antithesis does its 
lion’s share of the work, and proverbial phi- 
losophy is unusually rampant in Greene’s 
method—not usually trite, homely saws, but 
sound and at that time dignified sayings. 
Homer and Aristotle, Pliny, medieval bes- 
tiaries, Conrad Gesner, Albertus Magnus, 
Aldrovandus, and Topsell have much to 
answer for; and it is often a stubborn con- 
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test between the physical and the classical 
coffer which is to yield the more precious 
illustration. 

Lyly’s stagey trick of setting his people to 
talk aloud to themselves and argue out the 
state of their feelings, first probably against 
them and later in favour of their unavoid- 
able continuance, is faithfully followed and 
developed by Greene. These monotonous 
monologues are so utterly artificial and un- 
real that it becomes a subject of araazement 
how they obtained their popularity. The 
veneer of learning gave assistance, and a 
ready belief in the miraculous gilded the pill. 
Their only interest now is to an antiquary 
or a philological student. 

It is of interest to note how seldom Greene’s 
language in those earlier tales is illustrative 
of Shakespeare’s diction. An apt or instrue- 
tive parallel toa difficult passage in the great 
dramatist’s works is seldom found. It is 
not so with Nashe. 
is commonly simple and straightforward in 
itself, though his thoughts and arguments 
are wholly unnatural and affected. 
theless Shakespeare seems to me to have 
almost set himself to avoid the style of this 
“friend of an ill fashion.” I have two or 


three Shakespearian illustrations from Greene | 


that are of interest, if not previously cited. 
They are, however, so characteristic of Greene 


“ Greenisms.” While speaking in the same 
breath of Greene and of Shakespeare, it will 
be interesting to refer, in a thoroughly 
sceptical frame of mind, to Simpson’s 
‘School of Shakespeare,’ (see his 
index). 


But Greene’s language | 


Never- | 


ene in his writings. 
that I prefer to class them under the heading | 


more of Greene in ‘ Locrine,’ but this is apart 
from my subject. 

I mentioned above Laneham’s ‘ Letter” 
(describing the pageants at Kenilworth, 1575). 
Let us dispose of this iota of information. 
before we cull out Lyly from Greene. If 
quote from Burn’s reprint of Laneham, 
1821, p. 29, corrected Furnivall’s_ more 
accurate one in ‘Captain Cox’ (Ballad 
Society, 1871) :— 

“The bridegroom foremost in his father’s tawny 
worsted jacket (for his friends were‘fain...... ), a fair 
straw [sfrawn, F.] hat with a capital crown, steeple 
wise on his head: a pair of harvest gloves on his 
hands as a sign of good husbandry: a pen and ink- 
horn at his baek, for we would be known to be 
bookish: lame of a leg that in his youth was broken 
at football: well beloved yet of his mother, that 
lent him a new mufter for a napkin, that was tied 
to his girdle for losing.” 

Greene has this description, applied to a 
wealthy farmer’s son, ‘*going very mannerly 
to be foreman in a morrice - dance,” in 


‘Farewell to Follie, 1591 (Grosart, ix. 265). 


Seeing that Laneham is so quaint and so 
noteworthy a writer throughout, it is very. 
odd how this passage-alone came to be made 


-use of, for I feel sure he is nowhere else in 


Greene’s prose. 

In this way Greene gets interesting terms 
into his glossary, that do not appear again 
“Harvest gloves” may 
mean, in Laneham’s way, sunburnt hands. 
([ do not find it in ‘ N.E.D.’). 


_ I have a word or two: to say about eu- 
 phuism. 


Jusserand refers to Dr. Landman’s 
Shakespeare and Euphuism’ (New Shak- 
spere Soc., 1884), which demonstrated that 


this strange language was imported from 


Simpson’s study of Greene in connexion | Spain into England, and that the works of 


with several anonymous plays is full of 
interest, misleading though it often un- 
doubtedly appears to be. One of those 


| Guevara, translated by Lord Berners (1532) 


and by North (1577), brought it into vogue. 
But only slightly. Lyly found the pieces 


“‘doubtful plays of Shakespeare” which he} scattered about and was the artificer who 


does not deal with is ‘Locrine,’ which ap- 
peared in 1595. It is hardly worthy even of 
Greene at his worst as a serious production, 
but it is devoid of neither interest nor fun. 
Tt contains traces of Greene that have not, 
I think, been noticed. The line, ‘ Locrine,’ 


put them together. The alliteration also is 


Lyly’s own finishing touch. I find precursors 


of euphuism in Stephen Gosson’s ‘School 


of Abuse’ (introduction); and in North’s 
‘Fables of Bidpai’ (1570) there are several 
euphuistic passages, as at p. 72 (Jacobs's 


IIL. iv.,ed. Tyrrell, “The armstrong offspring | edition, but not noticed there): “ But wotest 
of the doubled_night,” occurs in Greene’s thou what? a little axe overthroweth a great 


*Menaphon’ (Grosart, vi. 89), darling” | oke. 
replacing ‘‘ offspring.” And the first lines of 


Act IL. se. i. of the snail climbing a castle 
are (nearly) those on p. 248 in Greene’s 
‘Anatomie of Fortune.’ But Lyly can lay a 
prior claim in his ‘Euphues and his Eng- 
land’ (Arber, p. 418). ‘“ Armstrong” appears 
a second time in ‘Locrine, and also in 
‘Selimus’ (probably by Greene). There is 


The arrowes for the most part touch 


the heightes, and he that clymeth of the 


trees falling hath a greater broose,” &c. Here 
the alliteration is absent, but at p. 153 it 
appears in North. North’s translation of 


Guevara’s ‘Dial for Princes’ is- closely fol- 
lowed by Lyly. As for Guevara’s- ‘Golden. 
Epistles’ (&e.), they are often referred to, as 
by Chapman (‘Gentleman Usher,’ IV. i.) for. 
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“choice words”; and by Nashe for their 
‘tediousness (Grosart, iii. 49) as a fitting com- 
parison with Gabriel Harvey's ‘ Four Letters.’ 
Any one who tries to read them will, I think, 
agree with Nashe, or with Montaigne (trans- 
lated by Florio, Tudor Edition, I. xlviii.), 
who says: ‘Sas 

epistles, of which whosoever called them his 


Golden Epistles, gave a judgment farre_ 


different from mine.” They are most insipid 
trash. Guevara was a Spanish adapter of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

*Euphues’ (Arber, p. 215), says it was 


“hatched in the hard winter with the, 
Aleyon” (of 1578); and to this Gabriel | 


‘Harvey, I suppose, alludes when he says: 


‘in the Savoy, when young Euphues hatched | 
the egges that his elder freendes laide” (Gro- | 


-sart, li. 124, 1589). So that it was discerned 
at a very early date that euphuism was not 
an original product of Lyly’s. 

Harvey makes Greene's euphuism a special 
point of attack. So does Nashe. Harvey 


calls Greene “the stale of Poules, the Ape | 


of Euphues, the Vice of the Stage,” &e. 
(* Four Letters’); and a little later: “ What 
hee is improved since...... with alittle Euphu- 
ism and Greenesse enough, which were all 
prettily stale, before he put hand to penne” 
‘speaking of Nashe) And in * Pierce’s Super- 
erogation’ Harvey has ‘“ Nashe the ape of 
Greene ; Greene the ape of Euphues.” Nashe 


was grievously insulted at being accused of | 


copying either Greene or Euphues ; and 
assuredly it was untrue. He replies in his 
vigorous way: “Did I ever write of conny- 


catching? stufft my stile with hearbs and | 


stones or apprentisd myself to running of 
the letter? If not, then how do I imitate 
him?” (‘Have with you to Saffron Waldon.’) 
Dyce has quoted this. 

Both Harvey and Nashe reproved Greene 
for writing so much. Harvey (Grosart, 
i. 187) speaks of ‘*Greene...... putting forth 
new, newer, and newest bookes of the 


lately read in Guevara’s | 


Lyly, speaking of his. 


| And of all English phrase the life and blood...... 


| Ile say thou borrowest. 


| ‘Father Hubbard’s Tales,’ 1604. 


Nevertheless it is found in serious use as late 
‘as Davenant’s ‘City Nightcap,’ 1624 (Hazlitt’s 
| *Dodsley,’ pp. 107, 109, &e.). 

Imagery is the chief corner - stone of 
euphuism—generalized imagery applied to 
the individual case and run to riot, so that 
the whole edifice is constructed of corner- 
stones in most unnatural methods. I may 
mention one, the salamander figure, as 
being very prevalent; but the chameleon 
and the polypus are still more so. They are 
types of change and instability, falsehood 
and deceit. Opposed to these we frequently 
meet the leopard with his spots, and the 
skin of the Ethiopian (Jeremiah xiii. 23; 

Wyclif, 1388). So that the germ of euphuism 
‘is found in the Orient; but its mannerism 
made it what it was. Taken broadly, Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ is written in good English, allow- 
-ance being made for its needful affectation. 
It is devoid of vulgarity, bombast, or any 


use of stilted jargon, coinage of new words, 

or laboured obscurities so often met with at 
‘the time. ‘The same may be said of his 
imitator Greene, who was, however, @ man 
of far wider capacity. Lyly, it is true, does 
not repeat himself in ‘ Euphues’ to the same 
extent that Greene does from tract to tract. 
' But Lyly makes up for it in his plays, which 
draw continually from his prose. This is not 
nearly so much the case with Greene, whose 
plays have a backbone, Lyly’s being utterly 
invertebrate. 

Marston mocks it pleasantly in ‘Antonio 
-and Mellida’ (Part I. V i.) 1602: “ You know 
the stone called lapis ; the nearer it comes to 
| the fire, the hotter it is: and the bird, which 
| the geometricians call avs, the farther it is 
‘from the earth, the nearer it is to the 
| heaven; and love,” &e. So also does the 
unknown writer of ‘Return from Parnassus’ 
‘(Part Clarendon Press), LV. ii, 1598-9: 


maker.” In the same passage he attacks him ‘There is a beast in India called the Pole- 
“for thy borrowed and filched plumes of | catt, that the further she is from you the less 
some little Italianated bravery,” probably you smell her, and the further you are from 

referring again to ‘Euphues’ “And Nashe, her,” &c. 
savs: “Of force I must graunt that Greene _ So necessary for his popularity does Greene 
came oftner in print than men of judgement deem euphuism that in 1587 he publishel 
allowed off, but nevertheless he was a daintie | ‘ Euphues his Censure to Philautus,’ which 
slave to content the taile of a tearme and | deliberately aims at being a part of Lyly’s 
stuff serving men’s pockets” (Grosart, ii. 281, | series, or at least of trading upon its success. 
‘Foure Letters Confuted,’ 1592-3). | Somewhat later, in ‘Menaphon’ (1589), there 
Almost every writer of the time has a tilt is a decided lull in Greene’s euphuism, and 
-at euphuism, and generally speaking it is in one place (Grosart, vi. 82) he is unkind 
good-humouredly. Middleton says :— enough to sneer at his master: ‘*Samela 
See thy phrase be good: made this reply, because she heard him so 


For if thou Euphuize, which once was rare [choice], | superfine, as if Ephcebus had learned him to 


) 


“7 


thinking Samela had learned with Lucilla in | this Ward. 
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refine his mother tongue......and Melicertus | John le Chaucer and threw him to the ground, so- 


that within a — of a year he died thereof in 
ohn the Cook and Alexander fled 


Athens to anatomize wit, and speake none | immediately after the fact: therefore let them be 


but similes.” 


This refers to Lyly’s work, and 
also to a play of his, ‘ Sapho and Phao.’ 


put in exigent and outlawed. They had no chattels, 
nor were In a ward, because wanderers ( vagantes). 


But the reason of this change of tone is John de Guldeford and Peter ‘Adrian also fled im- 


apparent. Sir Philip Sidney’s 


*Arcadia’ had mediately, but were taken to the prison of Neugate,. 
a’l and afterwards died in this city. The said Henry 


ap eared, held the against courtly and Alexander are dwelling in the country ; there- 
or love-mak1ng prose whatever. An¢ Greene fore let them be taken. Thomas de Dunle and 
promptly enters Arcadia (the scene of ‘ Mena- | William Walrand were present when the said: 


hon’) with an ** Alarum 


to slumbering felony was done, and for not taking the malefactors 
are amerced. The former was attached by Henry” 


uphues” on its title. Greene’s love tales i 

therefore fill the space of time between Bonquer, ke. One of the neighbours comes, and is- 
‘Eupl rand ‘Arcadia,’ 1580 yo, with a littl not suspected ; two of the neighbours have died. 
uphues an readia,’ 1580-90, with a ittle | John Heyroun, the fourth of the neighbours, does 
overlapping at the close perhaps. After that | not come, and is not suspected ; he was attache 
he turned to the drama and published his i William Walraund, and is therefore amerced. 


‘Farewell to Follie’ (1591), and begins to be 
moral. In 1591-2 appeared his tracts against 


all kinds of roguery —the 
series ; and about the same 
later, came_his repentance 
sickness and death. 


be continued.) 


Afterwards the said Henry comes, and says that 
he was formerly acquitted of the death of the said 

, | John [le] Chaucer before Ralph de Sandwich and: 
conny-catching | others, ustices, as appears in the Roll of Gaol 
time, or a little | Delivery {m. 67, where his discharge is recorded J. 

tracts, and his | The said Alexander comes, an¢ says the same [and 
Harr. his discharge]. Peter Adrian and Thomas - 
Godard are dead. 

Tbid., m. 36. 

The Ward of Cordewanerstrete comes by 12 
[jurors]. They present that in 30 Edw. L. [1302] 
John le Chaucer, Benedict le Taverner of the afore- 
said John le Chaucer, Henry le Barber, and John» 


Lest it should for a moment. be supposed | the Cook (Cocus) of John le Chaucer, meeting John 
that this title indicates the discovery of a de Galdeford, Peter Adrian, and ‘Thomas Godard in 


wel 


ae play by the great poet, 
to pene that the following notes refer | \ith’a sword on the head, so that he died thereof 


t, it may be as | Sopereslane, and a contention being moved between 
| them, the aforesaid Benedict struck Thomas Godard 


pte gengine tragedy in real life, occurring | within six days. Benedict fled immediately, and is- 
irty or forty years efore the poet was born. | suspected by the jurors: therefore let him be put 
In looking throvgh the Plea Rolls at the | in exigent and outlawed. He had no chattels, and: 


Public Record Office, Major Poynton | 


came across an interesting 


twelve jurors 0 Cordwainer Street Ward, 
London, relating to one John le Chaucer, 
evidently vintner, possibly great- 
grandfather to the poet. He kindly pointed 
this out to me, and I have since found an 
illuminative entry under the head of Vintry 
nder the former 
l are here given: 


Ward, and other entries u 


ward. Abstracts of them al 


Assize Rolls, No. 547, m. 23,—Pleas of the Crown 
before Henry de Stanton and others, Justices 
in Eyre, at the Tower of London, on the morrow 
of St. Hilary, 14 Edw. I. [1321]. 

_ The Ward of Vintry comes by 12 [jurors]. The 

jurors of this Ward and of the W ard of Cordewaner- 

strete present, that in the year 30 Edw. I. [1302] one 

Taverner, Henry le 


John [le] Chaucer, Benedict le 


Barber, and John the Cook of 
were passing through Soperlane, and met John de 
Guldeford, Peter ‘Adrian, Henry, brother of the 
same John, Thomas Godard, and Alexander de 
Betoyne, and on account of rancour between the 
said John le Chaucer fand] John 


immediatel fought with their drawn swords; and 
the said John de Guldeford, Peter Adrian, Henry, 


brother of the same John, John the Cook of the 
same John [sic], Alexander de Betoyne, and Thomas 
[Godard] grievously beat and wounded the said 


was not ina ward, ** because astranger ” (¢ xtraneus). 
Afterwards it was witnessed that John the Cook o 

John le Chaucer was aiding, and he is sus nected ;. 
therefore [as above. He was not in award, because 
a wanderer (rayans). Thomas de Dunlegh, one of 
the neighbours, did not appear, though he was 
attached by Henry Bonquoer, anc he is amerced. 
The three other neighbours have died. [In another 
place Bonquoer is described as “ cok’ taber- 


narius. 
Thid., m. 37. 

Presentment that John de Gildeford, pepperet,- 
was beaten, wounded, and killed by Robert de- 
Kynebauton, son 0 the late Master William le 
Panetor, and William Renekyn, “in the twilight 
of the night,” in Sopereslane, in 1 Edw. I. 
[1307-8]. John Heyroun was one of the four nearest 
neighbours, but does not appear before the Justices. 

In a similar case Elias le Chaucer is mentioned as 
a neighbour.—I id. 

Presentment that John de Cildeford’s tenement 
in Sopereslane came to the king as an escheat, 
because he was & bastard and died intestate. it 
hee belonged to Agnes his wife, who was dead.— 

Dik. 

Presentment that Richard le Chaucer sold four 
butts of wine contrary to the assize ; therefore he 
is amerced.—Jbid. [This Richard was the poet's. 
step-grandfather. ] 


The results of these affrays will be better 
understood if they are stated summarily :— 


presentment 


John le Chaucer, 


de Guldeford they 
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1. John le Chaucer was wounded by John 
de Guldeford and others, including, appa- | 
rently, his own servant John the Cook, | 
in Sopereslane, near the house of John) 
Heyroun, in the early part of 1302. He | 
died within three months after, in Vintry | 
Ward. | 

2. Thomas Godard was wounded at the_ 
same place and time by Benedict the Taverner 
and John the Cook, servants of John le 
Chaucer, and died within a week. 

3. About six years later John de Gulde- 
ford was killed by certain persons in the 
‘same lane, likewise near the house of John 
Heyroun. 

Before his death John le Chaucer obtained 
a Commission of oyer and terminer, dated 
26 April, 1302, to the Mayor and two others, 
to try his plaint to the king that Elias Russel, 
John de Gildeford, Henry his brother, Ralph 
Johanesman (/.¢., the man of the said John 2), 
John le Keu, Peter Adrian, Alexander de 
Betoigne, William Walran, and Richard. 
Galopyn assaulted him with force and 
arms, and beat and wounded him, so that his 
life was despaired of, “to his damage of 
1,0007.". The commission states that the 
‘king was ‘‘not willing to leave so great a 
trespass unpunished, if perpetrated.” The 
‘sing was then at Devizes, and the order for 
the issue of the commission was brought to 
the Lord Chancellor by the Earl of Lincoln 
(Patent Roll, 30 Edw. IL, m. 24d). No record 
-of the trial has been found. 

Ralph de Sandwich, above mentioned, was 
-one of the Justices of Gaol Delivery at New- 
gate. Their roll for 33 Edw. I., 1305, No. 39, 
m. 15, shows that Benedict the Taverner of 
John le Chauser was put in exigent, but did 
not appear, and was therefore outlawed. 
The acquittal of Henry de Guldeford and 
Alexander de Betoyne must have occurred 
before 1307, as Ralph de Sandwich ceased to 
be Justice in that year. 

John de Guldeford may have been acquitted 
at the same time. He is mentioned as being 
alive in 1307, in the ‘Liber Custumarum,’ | 
ed. Riley, p.108, along with a Simon Godard. 
He was killed soon after, and his tenement 
in Soper’s Lane came to the king, as stated. 

The more general proceedings of the /ter 
in 1321 are recorded in the ‘Liber Custu- 
marum,’ pp. 285-425, but the Assize Rolls, 
Nos. 546, 547, contain much fuller details, and 
it seems highly desirable that they should be 
printed in full, or at least summarized in the 
— manner as the City Letter-Books and 
Wills. 

Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,’ thus 
alludes to this assize ;— 


“Tn the year 1320 [old style] the King’s Justices 
sat in the Tower, for trial of matters ; whereupon 


| John Gisors,’ late Mayor of London, and many 


others fled the city, for fear to be charged of things 
they had presumptuously done.” 


Elsewhere he ealls Gisors a vintner, and 
Constable of the Tower. The Assize Roll 
No. 547 does not support the chronicler’s 
statement that Gisors fled, it being there 
evident that he appeared before the Justices 


to answer certain charges made against him, 
/and paid a fine (m. 58). 


It is positively stated in the roll that one 

> 2 
of John le Chaucer's servants, Benedict le 
Taverner, was a foreigner, and there can be 


‘little doubt that he was one himself. He 


was probably identical with John le Chau- 
cers, one of the fifteen merchants of Abbe- 
ville who had a safeconduct, on 6 June, 1293, 
to visit various ports in England, for the 
purpose of identifying their wines and goods 
taken at sea by English sailors (Patent Noll, 
21 Edw. L, m. 13; new Calendar). 

John le Chaucer’s name occurs several 
times under 1278 and later years in Dr. 
Sharpe's ‘ Calendars of the City Letter- Books,’ 
He was evidently regarded as being a citizen, 
but this does not necessarily prove that he 
was an Englishman born, for there is a 
special order in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ ed. Riley, 
p. 287, that “foreign merchants of respect- 
ability ” (susfisants) should enjoy the franchise 
of the City. 

On the other hand, Englishmen were fre- 
quently included among the foreign mer- 
chants. Stow mentions a writ of 28 Edward I. 
(1300) in favour of the merchants of Bordeaux, 
who unladed their wines at the Thames side 
in the Vintry, and among them he mentions 
John Stodey, clearly an English name. He 
further alludes to the cordwainers and 


-curriers in Sopar’s Lane; to Henry Scogan 


and Geoffrey Chaucer: and to the gift by 
Richard Chaucer of his tavern to Aldermary 
Church. 

Other passages in Stow relating to the 
Vintners are of interest in connexion with 
the poet and his ancestors :— 

“The vintners in London were of old time called 
Merchant-vintners of (vascoyne...... they were as 
well Englishmen as strangers born beyond the seas, 
but then subjects to the Kings of England.” : 

“The successors of those vintners and wine 
drawers that retailed by the gallon, pottle, quart, 
and pint, were all incorporated by the name of 
Wine-tunners in the reign of Edward ILIL., and con- 
firmed in the 15th of Henry VI.” 


At one time Prof. Skeat was inclined to 
believe that the name “Chaucer” meant 
“hosier” rather than “ shoemaker.” Stow has 
some curious remarks on these very trades ;— 


“7 


} 
| 
| 


“7 
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“The upper part of this [Cordwainer] street 
towards Cheap was called Hosier Lane, of hosiers 
dwelling there in place of shoemakers; but now 
those hosiers being worn out by men of other 
trades, as the hosiers had worn out the shoemakers, 
the same is called Bow Lane, of Bow Church.” 

In another place he says :— 

< The hosiers, of old time in Hosier Lane, near 
unto Smithfield, are since removed into Cordwainer 
Street, the upper part thereof by Bow Church, and 
last ofall into Birchoveries Lane by Cornhill. The 
shoemakers and curriers of Cordwainer Street 
removed, the one to St. Martin’s le Grand, the other 
to London Wall, near unto Moorgate.” 

The Cordwainers’ or Shoemakers’ Hall was, 
however, “in Distar Lane, on the north side 
thereof,” in Bread Street Ward. 

It has been shown in ‘ Life-Records of 
Chaucer’ that the name was really that of a 
French trade; but it does not of course 
follow that the Chaucers worked as shoe- 
makers after they came to England, although 
they at first resided emong the cordwainers. 

R. E. G. Kirk. 


27, Chancery Lane. 


His Masesty AND THE Motor-Car.—It has 
been generally known that the King, since 
his accession to the throne, has used the 
motor-car frequently as a ready means of 
communication between London and Wind- 
sor, but record of the fact in the officially 
issued Court Circular assuredly is worth 
noting. It is as follows :— 

“Windsor Castle, June 11. 

‘Their Majesties the King and Queen, accom- 
panied by her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria, 
and attended by Colonel the Hon. H. C. Legge and 
Major F. Ponsonby, arrived by motor-car at the 
Royal Gardens this afternoon, where tea was served. 
Their Majesties afterwards proceeded to the Castle.” 
I do not know if this is the earliest such 
record, but, in any case, it will be of some 
interest to the future historian cf auto- 
mobilism in this country. A. F. &. 


_ Forty Days’ Pertopiciry.—In a tract en- 
titled ‘The Forest of Dean,’ by the late John 
Bellows, of Gloucester, published at Worcester, 
Mass., in 1900, there is a long explanation of 
why the Verderers’ Court in the Forest of 
Dean invariably meets every forty days at 
noon. It is the case that by the earliest 
Forest charters Swainmote was held three 
times a year,and the Court of the Speech every 
forty days; and this was mere repetition, 
confirming what had always been. Bellows 
explains that the British year was one of 
360 days, divided by what were really eight- 
day weeks, though called nine days. Swain- 


mote, held three times a year, and the Court 
of the Speech, nine times a year, became 


natural divisions. It is, however, difficult to 
see how ‘‘old May Day ” could have been, as 
Bellows thought, the opening of the British 
year of 360 days, and yet remain constant to 
one date. 

Bellows is always interesting, but never 
accurate. In this lecture, for example, he 
described “the Verderer” as being the 
chief Government official, although he gives 
in one place a list of the living Verderers. 
They are, in fact, elected by the freeholders 
of the county, and while they protect the 
Vert against encroachment, they also protect 
the rights of the public against the Crown— 
of which they are wholly independent. 

Another questionable statement by Bel- 
lows derives the title Gaveller, the chief 
mining ofticial of the Forest—who is now 
merged in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, but whose deputy presides 
over the Court of Mines—from some un- 
known Celtic word. Any student of old 
French knows that similar officials were so 
called in France, and that the name sur- 
vivesin connexion with La Gabelle—formerly 
every tax or rent due to the Crown, though 
latterly the salt tax only—in the Provengal 
term Lou Gabelou=the tax-gatherer. The 
words are Latin—the ‘N.E D.’ says from a 
Teutonic source. 


Diturana. (See 10% §. iii. 459.) — The 
Christian name Dilliana is of Dutch origin. 
Henry van Cruyskercken, of Limerick (will 
dated 27 February, 1727, proved 25 March, 
1728), left two daughters: Dilliana, wife of 
Henry Brady, and Jacoba Susanna, who 
married Thomas Beevin. The Molonys of 
Cragg, co. Clare, are descended from Mrs. 
Brady, and the Bevans of Camus, co. Limerick, 
from Mrs. Beevin. The name occurs in both 
families, though it appears to have died out 
amongst the Bradys of Myshall, co. Carlow. 
I do not know if it is still current in Holland. 

ALFRED MoLoyy. 


‘ADVENTURES IN Borneo.’—The writer of 
this octavo volume of 260 pp., published 
anonymously by Colburn in 1849, has not 
hitherto been identified. The author’s secret 
was kept at least until the following letter 
passed from the possession of F. Shoberl, 
to whom it was addressed. Subsequent 
owners did not evidently think the contents 
of sufficient interest to be made public ; so it 
is here given for the first time :— 

Tuesday. 

Dear Mr. SHOBERL,—It may save time for both 
of us if I write what I have to say. I havea little 
book to sell (240 pp. Svo), which I had intended for 
a graver kind of gift-book—so many people disliking 
the facetious tone of the Christmas annuals. It is 
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called ‘ Borneo,’ or more properly ‘ My Captivity in 
Borneo,’ and is a tale of shipwreck and savage life— 
a pretended autobiography like ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
So strong is the interest attached to the subject of 
Borneo, which has just received a third article in 
The Quarterly Review, that I have little doubt of 
the book commanding an extensive sale, for I can 
vouch for the scrupulous correctness of all the 
details. But as it would destroy the authenticity 
of the narrative if the name of a novelist were 
attached to it, I mean to publish it anonymously, 
though fr fhe en? I shall be proud to acknowledge 
it, for it is one of the best written and most creglit- 
able of my books. 
the ‘Snowstorm’ and ‘ New Year's Day,’ but as my 
name is not to be affixed to this work, [ask 50/. I 
have not offered it to Fisher's successor, nor men- 
tioned it cren in my orn family, as TL consider a strict 
incognito essential to its suecess. If, therefore, 
Mr. Colburn does not wish to purchase it, I rely 
upon him and you not to allude to the authorship 
to any one. I am myself perfectly convinced that 
this little work will become a permanent gift-book 
like ‘ Crusoe.’ 
Believe me truly yours, 
C. F. Gore. 

The MS. is quite ready. It is the whole of the 
novel. 

This autobiography is, as a matter of fact, 
very dull reading, and its want of success 
is therefore easily explained. A laudatory 
dedication to Sir James Brooke (Iajah 
Brooke, of Sarawak), and frequent reference 
to his achievements, suggest that the writer 
considered that the popular interest in his 
conquests would help the book. Colburn in 
publishing it added a litho-frontispiece illus- 
trating a native dance. The bibliography 
provided after her life in the ‘D.N.B.’ names, 
in chronological order, some seventy novels 
of this author, but there is a strange hiatus 
between the years 1849-52. The present 
identification will help to fill this; but it is 
remarkable that so prolific a writer produced 
only this one work in four years. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Puonetics OF THE Far East.—These are 
worth studying. lor example, to take Chinese 
equivalents for English names. Fuh 
Lee stands phonetically for Hall and Holtz. 
But how? The compradore, or native agent, 
is the traditional strong man in these cases. 
Here he drops everything but Holtz. Then, 
Chinese fashion, he adds a syllable, making 
it Ho-litz. Thereupon he selects the vowel 
sounds with a difference, making it wh-cee, 
and the name passes from mouth to mouth 
as Fuh Lee, pea adopted by the firm as its 
Chinese alias. After this, Wo-tah for Walter 
Dunn is Occidental in its simplicity. Clark 
becomes Ka-lah, but Clarkson, Shii-sun. Clif- 
ford is Ko-li-fun. Collins is Kao-lin, but 


Comins is, wonderfully, Ching Ming. Connell 


I had 100/. each from Fisher for | 


is by partial perversion Kung-lee. From 
Diederickson, Jebson & Co. the compradore 
selects r/chson, and thereupon we get Jit-sing, 
and so on. 

But where does the science of the operation 
come in? Just in this way—that every one 
of the native al/ases is made up of words well 
| known to even comparatively illiterate China- 
men, and the nearest in sound possessing & 
'good meaning are those selected, though 
| much is left to the discretion of the compra- 
dore in the matter of choice. Good meanings 
/are supposed to be implied, as in the case of 

Shi-sun, meaning “ rising sun,” for Clarkson. 
|The rebus in heraldry is somewhat similar. 

This, too, is worth noting, that while the 
Chinese turn into /—e.y., ickshaw for rick- 
shaw, and relly plitty for very pretty—the 
Japanese, in many cases, turn / into 7, as in 
the cases of rampu for lamp; Jyirisu for 
English ; Berujiku for Belgium, perhaps by 
the avenue of F. Belgique ; Orandu for Hol- 


land; and Zarien for Talien, otherwise 
Vladivostock,. Dun An Coo, 
Hongkew. 
Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WALL, FORMERLY OF Dymock, GLOUCESTER- 
suirRE.—The pedigree of this family, for five 
generations, is given in the ‘ Visitation of 
Gloucestershire, 1682-3." Can it be brought 
down in the male or in any female lines to 
this time ? 

I have extracts from the wills of Mary, 
proved 5 September, 1710, widow of Thomas 
Wall, of Dymock (she names her son William 
Wall, her daughter Elizabeth Pye Wall, her 
brother-in-law Capell Wall, her grandchildren 
Mary, Anne, and Dorothy Cowcher, her 
brother Edward Pye Chamberlayne, her 
uncle George Chamberlayne, her nephew 
Jdward Pye Chamberlayne, and her brother 
Jauncy); of William Wall, proved 2 March, 
1716/17 (he refers to his estate in the parish 
of Dymock, and names his son Capell Wall, of 
London, merchant, and his daughter Dorothy, 
widow of Thomas Jauncy, and her children) ; 
of Capell Wall, already mentioned, proved 
23 January, 1746/7 (he names his son William 
Wall, Doctor of Laws, one of the masters of 
the High Court of Chancery in Treland, his 
daughter Penelope Wall, his niece Elizabeth 
Pye Carter, his godson Capell Wall, his niece 
Klizabeth Jauncy, and his cousin Mary Brog- 
den, widow); of William Wall, of Putney, 
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Surrey, Doctor of Laws, proved 11 November, 
1791 (he names a cousin Rebecca Boulter 
Snell, Capell Wall, of Thames Street, London, 
brewer, Penelope, wife of George Brisac, a 
captain in his Majesty’s royal navy, and 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. James Dunn, of 
Northumberland Court in the Strand). 

T also have extracts from the wills of Henry 
Wall, of Woonton, in the parish of Almeley, 
Herefordshire, yeoman, administration with 
will annexed 18 November, 1657 ; of George 
Wall, of Ledbury, Herefordshire, gentleman, 
proved 28 November, 1676 ; of George Wall, 
of the parish of Holy Cross in the town of 
Shrewsbury, yeoman, proved 3 December, 
1726; of John Wall, of Abbots Morton, 
Worcestershire, clerk in holy orders, proved 
10 February, 1738/9; of Martin Sandys, of 
the city of Worcester, proved 31 January, 
1753 (his youngest daughter Catharine mar- 
ried, in 1740, John Wall, M.D.. of Worcester); 
of John Wall, of Claines, Worcestershire, 
proved 6 April. 1753; of Elizabeth Sandys, 
widow of Martin Sandys, and daughter of 
John Burton, of Worcester, proved 23 April, 
1760; of John Wall, of Worcester, M.D., 

roved 7 November, 1776 ; and of Gryffydd 

rice, of Penllergare, Glamorganshire, bar- 
rister-at-law, proved 6 August, 1787. His 
widow, Molly Graves, née Taylor, married 
secondly, as his second wife, Col. John Wall, 
of Tewkesbury Park, Gloucestershire, and 
his will was proved 17 October, 1808. All 
the wills to which reference is made were 
proved in the registry of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. 

REGINALD STEWART BoppDINGTON. 
Worthing. 
[See also p. 14.] 

‘Les understand that a 
story of this name deals with the romantic 
rescue (from San Domingo) of twin sisters, 
Zélée Ann Rose and Lucinde Antoinette, the 
daughters of Francis Joseph Tonzi of the 
French navy. Both the ladies married 
English officers. Who wrote the story ? 

J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PicTURES INSPIRED BY Music. — Can any 
reader help me with information with regard 
to pictures directly inspired by music or 
painted to express some theme or idea pre- 
viously treated by a composer? I have seen 
a picture inspired by Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony. R. ve C. 


Sm Enpersy.—At the corona- 
tion of Richard III., 7 July, 1483, Sir William 
Enderby was created a Knight of the Bath. 
I shall be obliged if any of your readers can 


give me the names of his parents, place of 

abode, his arms, or any other particulars 

respecting him. Joun RADCLIFFE. 
Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


“Resp.”—In some notes which a distin- 
guished Orientalist has sent me for my 
* Author and Printer’ occurs the following :— 

“To the present day I do not myself know the 
exact meaning of the contraction ‘resp.’ Some 
writers (e.g. Weber, the Orientalist) use it fre- 
quently, and though I have often asked Germans, I 
have never got a clear definition of its meaning...... 
Weber seems to use it as almost equivalent to our 
‘i.e.’ or ‘in other words’; but in that case, of 
what is it a contraction (of Latin or German)? 
What is it? and what does it mean ? 

F. Howarp 


Iddesleigh, Torquay. 


Cricket: Eartiest Mention.—Dr. Wil- 
liamson, in his recently published ‘Guild- 
ford in the Olden Time,’ refers (p. 109) to the 
fact that 
“the earliest mention of cricket occurs in con- 
nexion with the evidence of certain scholars from 
the Free School of Guildford in the fortieth i of 
Elizabeth...... In 1598 ‘John Derrick, gentleman, 
one of the Queen's majestie’s Coroners’ for Surrey, 
aged fifty-nine, gave evidence that he had known 
the land for tifty years or more......He also declared 
that when he was a scholar in the Free School of 
Guildford he and several of his fellows ‘did runne 
and play there at crickett and other plaies, and 
also that the same was used for the baiting of bears 
in the said town until it was enclosed.” 

Dr. Williamson adds that this evidence, 
“which is very carefully recorded in the town 
books, forms the earliest mention of the game of 
cricket that Dr. Murray was able to trace for the 
purposes of his dictionary.” 
This would date cricket back to 1548, at 
least. Is there any earlier record ? 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 


Cricket: Picrures AND ENGRAVINGS.— 
Who was the first artist to depict a cricket 
match? Who was the first publisher to 


produce an engraving of a match ? 
Ropsins. 


Pace: Hays.—The Rev. William Pace, 
reported to be incumbent of the Foundling 
Hospital, about 1800 married Charlotte Pre. 
He was, apparently, a cousin of Admiral 
Hays. What was the family connexion 
between the two? Father or any ancestors 
of the Rev. W. Pace are also wanted. At one 
time he was rector of Rampisham-cum- 
Wraxall, Dorset. HIPPOcLIDES. 


Ann Rapcrirre.—Can any of your readers 
kindly give me information respecting the 
family of Ann Radcliffe, who wrote ‘The 
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Spectre Bridegroom’ and other books? We 

have a ring with the following inscription : 

“Tn memory of Ann Radcliffe, 04. 7 June, 

1767, et. 29.” (Mrs.) T. B. HouNsrFIecp. 
27, Randolph Gardens, Dover. 


Brack AND YELLOW THE DEvIL's CoLours. 
—Is there any authority for the assertion 
that ‘black and yellow” are traditionally 
“the Devil's colours”? and, if so, what is the 
origin of the tradition ? J ACINTH. 


Jostas Catzius.—In 1647 appeared a quarto 
tract of six pages :— é 

Doomes-Day: | or, | The great day of the Lords 
Iudgement, | proved by scripture; and two other 
prophecies, | the one pointing at the yeare 1640. 
the other at this | present yeare 1647. to be even 
now neer at hand. | with | The gathering together 
of the Jews in great Bodies | under Jostas Catrzius 
(in Illyria, Bithinia, and Cappadocia) | for the 
conquering of the Holy Land. | London, | Printed 
for W. Ley. 1647. 

Who was Josias Catzius?) Where can I 
find an account of the gathering of the Jews 
under his leadership? IsraEL SoLtemons. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale. 

(The tract inquired after seems to be related to 
one by Samuel Brett published in 1655, of which a 
long account by L. L. K. appeared 9" S. xii. 121.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
1. That life is long which answers life’s great end. 


Sorrow tracketh wrong 


As echo song. 
On! On! On! 
3. Who lights the faggot ? Not the full faith, but 
the lurking doubt. 
MEDICULUs. 
LetTer oF EMANUEL OF PorTUGAL TO 
Pore Juttan Il.—Of the letter of King 
Emanuel of Portugal to Pope Julian IL, 
dated 25 September, 1507, describing doings 
of the Portuguese in the East, there are two 
printed versions—one entirely in black letter, 
and well printed, the other in roman type, 
and full of errors and omissions. Which is 
the earlier? By whom were they printed 
(in Rome?) and when? 
Doyatp Ferauson. 


BontncGE or Lepsum.—Will any of your 
readers refer me to a local history or record 
of Ledsum or Ledsham, near Pontefract, 
extending back to the seventeenth century ? 
Information is wanted as to Helen Boninge, 
who in 1662 married Robert Barnsley, an 
attorney or barrister, and probably steward 
for the Foljambe family, who owned estates 
in the neighbourhood, probably copyhold. 


Scorcn Burra, Custom.—The Daily Mail 
of 15 April reports the burial of an old man 


at Longforgan, near Dundee, when his widow 
suddenly appeared on the scene and claimed 
her position at the head of the cottin. After 
inquiries, “she was given the chief cord, and 
assisted to lower the coffin into the grave.” 
Is this custom peculiar to the place? or is it 
general in the north of Scotland or elsewhere ? 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


De Sovsa.—Speaking in her memoirs of 
Don Antonio de Sousa de Macedo in 1662, 
Lady Fanshawe says that “ King Charles I. 
had made his son English baron.” 
This is questioned by the editor of the 
memoirs published in 1830, Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, who refers to the ‘ Memorias 
Genealogicas da Casu de Sousa.’ Is any- 
thing known regarding the alleged creation ? 

H. C. FansHawe. 

107, Jermyn Street. 


Beplics, 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
(10' §. iii. 467.) 

Ir the Marquis p’ALBON succeeds, through 
his interesting inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ in col- 
lecting even a fair proportion of the floating 
information relative to the possessions of the 
Knights Templars in Great Britain, and 
makes it available for the public, he will 
have rendered a conspicuous service to Eng- 
lish historical research. This aspect of the 
subject has not been covered, at any rate 
with any completeness, in any of the works 
on the history of the Knights Templars, and 
it can only be even fairly adequately over- 
taken by the co-operation of many persons 
throughout the various districts. 

In the north of Scotland the Knights 
Templars held a very considerable amount of 
property. In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen 
they held the lands of Ochtertyre, in Buchan, 
which their successors, the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, granted by charter, in 
1345, to Williain of Meldrum, doubtless a near 
descendant of the William de Melgdrum who 
was Sheriff of Aberdeen under Edward L., 
and in that capacity paid the salary of John 
de Gildeforde, who held the Castle of Aber- 
deen for Edward ; and he was progenitor of 
William Meldrum, of Fyvie, a generous bene- 
factor of the Church in Aberdeen in the 
later years of the fifteenth century. This 
charter is said to be still among the papers 
at Fyvie Castle. Then Patrick Innes, one of 
the Clerks of Exchequer, got a charter of 
alienation granted to him and his spouse, by 
which there were sold to them and their heirs 
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the Temple lands of Leslie, in the parish of 
Leslie, Aberdeenshire. For over a century 
the Knights Templars were in personal pos- 
session of Maryculter, near Aberdeen, where 
they built for themselves a preceptory, and 
a parish church for their tenants, which last 
was used as the parish church of Maryculter 
till about a century ago. In the same neigh- 
bourhood they possessed Blairs—endowed by 
the last proprietor for the establishment and 
maintenance of the present Roman Catholic 
College of Blairs—and the adjoining property 
of Kingcausie. They also held lands in 
Turriff and Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, and minor 
properties throughout the county, informa- 
tion relative to which is, I believe, obtainable 
in a paper drawn up by Maidment, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Munro, City Chamber- 
lain of Aberdeen. Within the city of Aber- 
deen the most interesting possession of the 
Knights Templars was their chapel, which 
stood near the Castlehill, at the east of 
the Castlegate. Gordon of Rothiemay, the 
earliest historian of Aberdeen (1661), says:— 

“Upon the north syde of the Castellgate ther is 
to be seen amongst the gardings a certane obscure 
and scarcelie now discernible ruine or fundatione 
of a small building, overgrown with briars and 
thorns, which sumtyme belongit to the Freirs, or 
Reed Freirs Templars. No farther accompt can be 
given theroff; for at this tyme the very ruines are 
almost ruinated.” 


_ Another property of the Knights Templars 
in Aberdeen is particularly interesting in 
respect that it was in it that Samuel Ruther- 
ford, the noted Covenanter divine, lodged 
during his banishment to Aberdeen from 
1636 to 1638. While exiled—not really im- 
prisoned or “confined ”—in Aberdeen Rather- 
ford wrote about 220 of his famous letters. 
The house stood in the Upper Kirkgate (.e., 
the Upper Gate, or Road, to St. Nicholas 
Church), and one Aberdeen writer states 
that 

“the title-deeds, extending to the earlier years of 
the fifteenth century, showed that the house had 
belonged to the Knights Templars. It had been 
a large massive building of one floor above the 
ground floor (as almost all those houses were), and 
at one time had been connected with a room under- 
neath, which opened on the Port of the Upper 
Kirkgate (this Port being one of the six gates of 
the city). It was in this room that Rutherford 
was confined, and from which he dates some of his 
letters.”—‘ Selected Writings of John Ramsay,’ 
1871, pp. 303-4. 

The Knights Templars had other pro- 
perties within the city, but there will be 
much difficulty in getting at the actual 
charters, which the Marquis pD’ALBON is 


evidently — desirous of consulting. 
1e charter chests of many Aber- 


Doubtless t 


‘New Spalding Club, 1892 ; 


deenshire proprietors would yield valuable 
documentary evidence if one had time to 
go over them. As has been pointed out, 
however, one must be very careful, in this 
matter, not to put too much on the mere 
phrase “ temple lands” in charters :— 

“In a number of charters where reference is 
made to temple lands, the proper translation is 
simply ecclesiastical or ‘ Kirk lands,’ from templum, 
as signifying a church, and it is assuming too much 
to suppose that with all these Kirk-lands the 
Templars had a connexion.”—Vhe Scottish Anti- 
quary, 1901, p. 93. 

Meantime, it may be of assistance to know 
that the chief printed references to the 
Knights Templars in the North are: ‘The | 
Knights Templars in and around Aberdeen,’ 
Alexander Walker (in Z'ransactions of the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, vol. ii. 
1892), separately reprinted, 1897 ; ‘Selected 
Writings,’ John Ramsay, 1871; ‘A Descrip- 
tion of both Towns of Aberdeen,’ James 
Gordon, printed for the (orig.) Spalding Club, 
1842 ; ‘Chartulary of St. Nicholas,’ 2 vols., 
articles in the 
‘Statistical Accounts.’ The Marquis D’'ALBON 
will doubtless have information from other 
districts ; but, in any case, he must not omit 
to notice the extremely interesting little 
work ‘The Knights Hospitallers in Scotland 
and their Priory at Torphichen, by Dr. 
Beatson, Glasgow, published by Hedderwick, 
Glasgow, 1903; as also an article on ‘The 
Templars in Scotland, by Mr. J. M. Mac- 
Kinlay, in Zhe Glasgow Herald, 3 August, 
1901, and an article on the suppression of the 
Knights Templars in Britain, in Zhe Scottish 
Antiquary, 1902, which contains a very 
interesting inventory of the Templars’ pro- 
perty at Swanton Manor, Bedfordshire. 

G. M. FRASER. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


There are at the Public Record Office the 
following: Inquisitionsconcerning possessions 
of the Order in England taken by Geoffrey 
Fitz Stephen, Master, 1185; three large 
Rolls of Accounts of Templars’ Lands, temp. 
Edward II.; writs relating to the dissolution, 
17 Edward II. ; extracts from Pipe Rolls of 
allowances made to the Brethren of the 
Order, 26 Edward III. 

The Rolls of Accounts temp. Edward II. 
are returns of the king’s ofticers of all the 
possessions of the various preceptories in 
England then in the hands of the Crown. 
These supply most interesting and minute 
details of each estate as to crops, stock, house- 
hold effects, church furniture, and books. 
may add that the return for Bisham was 
printed in some papers on that manor which 
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I contributed to The Berks Archeological 
Journal, 1893. NATHANIEL HONE. 


““THERE SHALL NO TEMPESTS BLOW” (10% §. 
iii. 449).—When I was a child, sixty years 
ago, I learnt a “song by Mrs. Hemans, the 
music by her sister”; and on another page 
were some words by another hand, to be sung 
on Sundays, of which the lines quoted by 
W. B. H. form the third verse. I give what 
I can recollect ; but I may have made mis- 
takes :— 

I. 
Come, ’tis the hour of prayer, 
And mercy lights the skies ; 
God bids each heart prepare 
Its evening sacritice. 


II. 
Let us, then, look on high, 
And plead each promise given, 
View mansions in the skies, 
And a place for us in heav'n. 
. . . . 
IV. 
No toil or trouble then 
Shall make us weary there, 
Nor the bonds of sin again 
Withhold our evening prayer. 
Come, come, come. 


M. A. Howe 


The lines quoted are the closing stanza of 
a poem by Mrs. Hemans, the title of which I 
forget, but the first two lines of which are :— 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 
I write from memory, not having the book 
at hand that contains the poem. 
C. Lawrence Forp, 
Bath. 


The words are taken from a well-known 
hymn which begins thus :— 
Come to the sunset tree, 
The day is past and gone: 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 
It is, think, a Tyrolese hymn. I can give 
W. B. H. the full text, if he wishes. 
GEORGE KENYON. 
Llanerch Panna, Flintshire. 


“TeRTIAS OF FOOT” (10% §. iii. 429).—In 
Markham’s ‘ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax’ 
(chap. xx. p. 213) occurs the following sen- 
tence :— 

“The main battle [of the Royalist army at 
Naseby] consisted of regiments of infantry formed 
in fertias, or solid squares of pikemen flanked by 
musketeers.” 

Turning to the plan of the battle of 
Naseby as given in Sprigge’s ‘Anglia Redi- 
viva, I find that these ‘‘tertias” occupied 


the front line of the Royalist army. The 
centre of the line is made up by 

1. Sir Bernard Astley—His Tertia. 

2. The Lord Bard—Tertia. 

3. Sir George Lysle—-Tertia. 

The Parliamentarians do not seem to have 
used the term, and I would suggest that it 
may have emanated from the Dutch engineer 
De Gomez or Gomez, brought over into Eng- 
land by Prince Rupert. The line of the 
Royalist army was formed under the direc- 
tion of Gomez at the battle of Naseby. 

Joun Pace, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In the ‘ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, by 
my friend Sir Clements R. Markham, Bart., 
there is the following description of this 
term :— 

* A foot regiment was composed of equal numbers 
of pikemenand shot-men. They were formed in solid 
square battalions ten deep, called ¢ertias, the pikes 
in the centre, and the musketeers on either flank. 
The tiles were ten deep, because it was found that 
when the front rank fired it could reload and be 
ready by the time nine others had come to the front, 
tired, and fallen back.”—Chap. vii. p. 61. 

The pike is said to have 
“been of ash-wood, well headed with steel, about 
fifteen feet long, and armed with plates downward 
from the head for at least four feet.” —P. 61. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘*Tertias” are mentioned in Hakluyt 
(vol. i. p. 593 of original, and vol. iv. p. 202 
of Messrs. MacLehose’s reprint), where, in an 
— of the Spanish Armada, it is stated 
that 
““there were in the said Navie five terzaes of 
Spaniards (which terzaes the Frenchmen call Regi- 
ments) under the command of five governeurs 
termed by the Spaniards, Masters of the field,” &c. 
In the margin is the note: “ A Spanish terza 
consisteth of 3,200 souldiers.” It would there- 
fore be the equivalent of our modern infantry 
“brigade,” or the third part of a “ division,” 
whence possibly the origin of the term. 

Halliwell’s definition is much the same as 
that given in Minsheu’s ‘Spanish Dictionary’ 
(1617), s.v. ‘Tércio,’ at the end of ‘The 
Guide into the Tongues,’ but the word 
“Tertia” or “Terza” does not appear in the 
English portion. C. S. Harris. 


Norpen’s ‘Specutum Britannix’ (10% 
iii, 450).—I am pleased to inform Mr. F. 
Marcuam that I have a small book, measur- 
ing Tin. wide by 9in. long, which I pur- 
chased in June, 1889, as ‘London in 
Elizabeth’s Time, 1596.’ The title-page of 
this is “ Norden’s Preparatiue to his Specu- 
lum Britannise, intended,” &c., “London, 
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printed in the Year mpccxxm1.” The book 
is dedicated to Sir William Cecil, Knight, 
Baron of Burghleigh, Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and signed, “ Miseria mentem 
macerat, At your Honours direction, Iohn 
Norden.” The preface is addressed “To all 
covrteovs gentlemen,” &c., and consists of 
18 pp., concluding, ‘At my poore howse 
neere Fulham, 4 Nouember, 1596,” &c. ; the 
frontispiece, printed from a plate, “Specvlvm 
Britanniae the first parte, kc. Middlesex, &e. 
By the Travaile and View of Iohn Norden.” 

The next page contains the following 
address to the queen :— 

“To the High and most Mighty Empres Eliza- 

beth, by the divine providence Queene of England, 
France, and Ireland, powerful protector of the 
faith and undouted Religion of the Messiah, the 
most comfortable nursing mother of the Israel of 
God in the British Isles, Her Highnes Loyall Sub- 
ject John Norden in all humilitie consecrateth his 
Speculum Britanniz.” 
Then full-page plate of the royal arms, and 
addresses to Lord Burghleigh and to “The 
Honorable, Wise, and Learned and,” «ce. ; 
and then a full description of the county of 
Middlesex, contained in 52 pages, with maps 
of London, ‘“‘ Wesminster,” and “ Myddlesex,” 
in the right-hand corner of which is “ Johannes 
Norden descripsit 1593.” 

The book also contains a description of 
“ Hartfordshire” (with a map of the county), 
consisting of 31 pp. Of course, full justice 
to this book cannot be done in this short 
description, but it is sufticient to show that 
such a book is in existence. 

W. J. GapspdeEy. 

Crouch End. 


Snorter: Warrore (10% S. iii. 269, 317, 
337, 434)—Regarding Mr. Vipier’s second 
query at the last reference, I think Birkhead 
is only a variant of Burkett, for the Harleian 
Society's edition of Le Neve’s ‘Knights,’ 
vol. vili. p. 301, gives the wife of Sir John 
Shorter as “Isabella daughter of John Birkett, 
of Croistath in Boroughdale, Cumbr.” 

Names were spelt according to individual 
pronunciation, and this would probably 
account for the various renderings. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


JACK AND JILL (10% §S. iii. 450).—So far as 
I remember, this riddle appeared in the 
‘Children’s Almanack, published by the 


8.P.C.K., between the years 1867 and 1872, 
in the following form :— 
Not amid Alpine snow and ice, 
On purely British ground, 
* Excelsior !” was their bold device, 
But sad the fate they found. 


They did not climb for love of fame, 
They went at duty’s call. 
They were united in their climb, 
Divided in their fall. 
In the same collection, but not necessarily 
the same year, was the following :— 
If I were to ask the queen and her chair 
Both to tell me what they were; 
And then were to ask of you to bear ; 
To the top of the house the queen and her chair— 
The queen, her chair, and yourself, all three, 
In the very same sentence would answer me. 
Does any correspondent know the answer? 
teD Cross. 


The version of the question in this conun- 
drum which I learnt many years ago was as. 
| follows :— 

Not over Alpine snow and ice, 

But homely English ground, 
* Excelsior !” was their device, 

But sad the fate they found. 
Not in pursuit of empty fame, 

They went at duty’s call. 
They were united in their aim, 

But parted in their fall. 


F. Howarp Cortins. 


My memory of the conundrum is as follows 
for the last four lines, to complete :— 
They did not go for love of fame, 
But at stern duty’s call. 
They were united in their aim, 
Divided in their fall. 
Horace M. Hopart-Hamppven, Major. 
Folkestone. 


My recollection of the second verse is :— 


They trod not in the path of fame, 
But followed duty’s cail. 

They were united in their aim, 
But parted in their fall. 


Geo. Rutrer FLETCHER. 


The remaining lines are, I believe, as 
follows :— 
They did not climb for love of gain, 
But obeyed stern duty’s call. 
They were united in their aim, 
And parted in their fall. 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


[Reply also from Harriett M‘ILquuam.] 


Coke or Cook? S. iii. 430.)—Camden, 
who compiled a pedigree of his friend the 
great lawyer, spelt the name Coke, and the 
name is thus spelt in the baptismal register 
of Sir Edward at Mileham, co. Norfolk, 
8 February, 1551. 

In the ‘Life of Sir Edward Coke,’ by 
Cuthbert Wm. Johnson, the author, on the 
authority of Horsfield’s ‘Sussex,’ vol. i. 
p- 252, says that the town of Cuckfield, 
Sussex, was originally spelt Cokefield, Cokk- 
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field, or Cookefield, then Cuxfield, and lastly 
Cuckfield. 

Following this, Mr. Johnson says :— 

“T find the same variations in spelling the name 
of Sir Edward Coke : he is often designated by con- 
temporary authors as Cook ; even Lady Hatton, his 
second wife, always spelt his name Cook, or Cooke ; 
and in Norfolk, his native country [sic], the pro- 
vincial pronunciation of the name is still more 
extraordinary, being more like Kuke than Coke.” 
—Vol. i. p. 10 

On the monument of Robert Coke, the 
father of the Lord Chief Justice, which is in 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, and which, according 
to Johnson, the son caused to be erected, the 
name appears as Coke, so that it would thus 
seem that the name was spelt both ways— 
Coke by Sir Edward himself, and Cook by 
his second wife. This being the case, who 
will decide which is the correct spelling more 
than 350 years after the birth of the indi- 
vidual in question ? 

The monument of the lawyer at Tittleshall 
has Coke. Cuas. H. Crovucn. 


I do not know whether I can throw any 
light on Mr. JAGGARrp’s query as to Cook and 
Coke. 

Cook seems undoubtedly to have been the 
name of my family, but the early spelling 
Coke, probably from the o being sounded as 
double v. By documents still in our posses- 
sion it was latinized Cocus and Coquus, and 
in the French form Le Cu. In public docu- 
ments we find it Le Queux, Le Keu, proving 
sufficiently the derivation from the kitchen, 
by serjeantry or otherwise. In one rent roll 
(Edward IIL, between 1345 and 1360) the name 
becomes Le Coke, the English form ; in another 
deed (Henry LY.) it is Koke. 

From Elizabeth to George I. the name 
in the body of the deed is commonly Cook, 
Cooke, &c., but the signature is always Coke, 
showing that the lawyers who drew up these 
documents spelt phonetically. Now, was the 
family to change the spelling of the name 
because in the course of centuries a vowel 
had hardened in sound ? 

What is the case in my own family is, I 
have no doubt, true of Lord Leicester’s, and 
sufficienuly explains the point that puzzles 
your correspondent. If he is curious on 
the matter he might consult the three 
volumes of correspondence, ‘The Coke MSS. 
of Lord Cowper, Melbourne Hall,’ published 
by the Historical MSS. Commission. 

ALFRED CoKE. 

Brookhill Hall, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 


TURVILE (10" §, dil. 367, 454).—The Henry 
Turvile born April, 1697, could hardly be 
“captain in the navy in Queen Anne’s 


time,” at whose death he would be but 
seventeen. His uncle, another Henry Turvile, 
baptized 1 November, 1674, and living, aged 
seven, at Visit. of Leicestershire in 1682, 
would suit as to age, but he entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1693, becoming finally 
Professor of Theology, and died at Ghent 
25 March, 1714, «et. 40. I mention this fact 
as his career is not generally known, and it 
removes him from being the captain that is 
sought for. G. E. C. 


WEIGHING - MAcHINE Wispom (10 iii 
348).—Without, of course, being absolutely 
certain, I am inclined to think that the 
author of the couplet referred to has applied 
an old French proverle rind to his purpose, 
altering it as found necessary. Here is the 
proverb as I have found it in one of my 
dictionaries of proverbs :— 

(ui bien se connait peu se prise ; 
(ui peu se prise, Dieu lavise. 
Epwarp 


Watt: Martin (10 8, ii. 309; iii, 232).—1 
am much obliged to Mr. RecrnaLtp STEWART 
Bopprinxcton for his communication respect- 
ing the marriage of my great-grandfather 
Col. John Wall with Mary Brilliana Martin. 
I think I have good reason for answering 
Mr. Boppincrons question respecting the 
mother of Mary Brilliana Wall (formerly 
Martin) in the attirmative. Mr. Boppincton, 
it may be remembered, traces Mary Brilliana 
Wall back through the families of Martin, 
Bray, and Popham to Brilliana, wife of Sir 
Robert Harley, who defended her husband’s 
castle of Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire, 
during the Civil War (see Miss Festing’s 
‘Unstoried in History,’ p. 37). It is clear 
from the will of John Wall, M.D., who intro- 
duced the manufacture of Worcester china in 
1751, that the first wife of his son, Col. John 
Wall, was named Mary Brilliana, her daughter 
being also christened Mary Brilliana, and her 
eldest son Robert Martin Popham. Robert 
Martin, the father of Mary Brilliana Wall, 
was baptized at Pebworth, Gloucestershire, 
in 1727; and in the Bray Chapel at Fifield, 
Oxon, is to be found an inscription to the 
memory of Mary, the wife of Robert Martin, 
who was buried at Fifield, 18 January, 1767. 
The Martins had long lived at Pebworth, as 
indeed mural paintings of the date of 1630 
testify, but after 1742 there appears to be no 
mention in the Pebworth registers of any 
members of the Martin family. Can any 
correspondent suggest where they are likely 
to be found, and where the marriage sought 
for took place? Mary Brilliana Wall seems 
to have died at Bristol in 1780; and in 1789 
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Col. John Wall married as his second wife 
Molly Graves Price, widow of Gryffydd 
Price, barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Penllergare, Glamorgan. Col. Wall died in 
1808, and his widow lived at the Pheasantry 
in Bushey Park. Epwin S. Crane. 
Thringstone Vicarage, Leicester. 
[See ante, p. 8. ] 


Masons’ Marks (10% §. iii. 228, 296, 332, 
354).—In the correspondence that has taken 
_ on this subject there seems to have 

een a confusion as to the true meaning of 
the word ‘*mason” in this connexion. It 
does not refer to the quarryman, nor to the 
man who fits the stone into the building, but 
to the stonecutter, as he is called in America 
and in some parts of England, that is, the 
man who shapes the stone with mallet and 
chisel according to the size and design given 
to him, so that it shall exactly fit into the 
place for which it is intended. Each mason, 
or stonecutter, had his own mark, which he 
was obliged to put on every stone he shaped 
for the building, so that when it came from 
the stoneyard to be built in, if it did not fit 
it would at once be seen whose fault it was. 
It seems not to be generally known that the 
same custom holds good at the present time 
in the building trade; that is, of course (as it 
always has been), only where freestone or 
other stone is used which requires working 
by the stonecutter. An old mason (or stone- 
cutter, as he calls himself) lately showed me 
his own mark, which he used all his working 
life, both here and in America, where, he 
tells me, the custom is rigidly observed. The 
only difference between masons’ marks in old 
buildings and in buildings of our own time 
is that in old days no one was ashamed of 
letting them be seén or of seeing them ; but 
in these days, when neatness and uniformity 
are worshipped, they are bedded out of sight ; 
but they are there all the same. There is a 
modern church at Ealing —St. Peter’s, I think 
—where these marks are shown quite plainly, 
almost obtrusively, especially on the stones 
that form the doorways of the church. Pro- 
bably there are many other modern instances 
of quite recent years ; but they are a revival. 
I have collected specimens of masons’ marks 
from all parts of the country, and have some 
hundreds of examples. The study of these 
marks is full of interest. For instance, one 


ean see how two—sometimes more—master 
masons worked the stones that form the 
arches, always a ditiicult piece of work. At 
Dent Church there were two that so worked 
together, and one can see, by the marks upon 
the stones, how the work was divided all 
through the arches in the nave, And I have 


come across similar instances elsewhere. 
When the work was finished, and the lodge 
or band of masons were about to leave (for 
some other work, let us hope), they seem— 
sometimes, at any rate—to have madea group 
of the marks of all the members on some part 
of the building for which they had been 
working. Such a group is to be seen inside 
one of the towers on the outer wall at Kenil- 
worth Castle, and, if my memory serves me 
right, on the west wall of the south aisle of 
Gresford Church. In Archeologia are to be 
found examples from several of the most 
ancient buildings in Rome, and from Punic 
buildings in North Africa. Specimens of 
these marks are also given from cathedrals 
on the Continent. A great number came to 
light on the walls of Westminster Hall when 
the old Law Courts within the Hall were 
taken down, and these are minutely described 
and figured in Archwoloyia. I cannot give 
references, as I am at present away from my 
books and notes. It is likely that no mason 
was allowed to have a “mark” until he had 
passed his apprenticeship ; and members of 
‘the craft” will still recognize the term as 
implying advanced rank. The subject is one 
that is full of interest, and, as the corre- 
spondence shows, it is one that is not gene- 
'yally understood. By a careful study of these 
'marks on buildings of the same date, we 
‘might find out whether the same lodge of 
| masons still held together, going from one 
‘work to another, using the same group of 
‘marks. Unfortunately, the modern love of 
‘trimness has led to the old face of church 
‘walls being mercilessly scraped at their 
‘restoration (7), and thus many thousands of 
‘these marks must have been hopelessly 
‘destroyed. But enough are left, both inside 
‘and outside old buildings, to prove of great 
interest; and much may be learnt from a 
‘careful study of them to throw light on the 
habits of the men by whom our ancient 
churches and castles were built. 
Ernest B. SavacGe, F.S.A. 


St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


Parker Famity (10 §. iii. 470).—If G. P. 
will refer to Foster’s ‘Pedigrees of the Forsters 
and Fosters,’ a copy of which is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, he will find a 
record of the marriage of an Elizabeth Parker, 
of Warwick, to. John Heath, of Kepyer. 
Elizabeth died 20 October, 1612. Reference 
is made to a monument in the parish church 
of St. Giles—? if jurta Shrewsbury. Also an 
Edmund Parker witnesses the will of John 
Heath, of Walsall, dated 21 July, 1624, prob. 
Lichfield. These dates fall within the required 
period, although the localities are somewhat 
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wider afield than those indicated under No. 3. 
I am sorry I cannot help G. P. in his three 
other heads of inquiry. J: W. B: 
At 3S. iv. 528 appeared the following :— 
“Anthony Parker, B.A.Oxon, was elected a fellow 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, Dec. 15, 1606, and 
commenced M.A. in the latter University, 1608. 
e resigned his fellowship in 1618, and was buried 
at St. Dunstan-in-the-West, London, Feb. 21, 1621/2. 
It is probable that he was of the family of Parkers, 
of Brownsholm, though he does not appear in the 
pedigree.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
Norman [yscrretions IN YORKSHIRE (10% 
S. iii. 349, 397, 476).—I can only guess at the 
sense of the motto, “ Dieu temple y aide et 
garde du royne.” It perhaps means ‘* May 
God’s temple give its aid thereto, and pro- 
tect the kingdom.” is a known variant 
of reyne, which is L. veynum. It is masculine 
in French, because it is neuter in Latin. 
There is not the slightest difficulty about 
alme. It is the usual O.F. form, substituted 
for the still older anme, used by Philip de 
Thaun. The Lat. anima became O.F. ane, 
then alme, and then dme. It is obviously a 
normal development, because nm was not a 
happy combination. W. SKEAT. 


As regards the intrusive 7 in alme, Littré 
says, ‘‘L’ancien mot ¢tait anme, et par suite 
alne et meme arme.” For the same reason 
our ancestors inserted a p in dampnum and 
solempne—easier pronunciation. 

SHERBORNE. 

AvTuors oF Quotations WANTED (10™ §, 
ii. 148, 197, 335).—6. ‘* Les grandes douleurs 
sont muettes.” Whoever the French author 
may be, it seems not improbable that the 
sentiment has been derived from a classical 
source. See the line which Seneca places in 
Pheedra’s mouth (‘ Hippolytus,’ 607) :— 

Curve leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 
Cf. Psammeticus’s reply to the inquiry of 
Cambyses in Herodotus, iii. 14. 
Epwarp Bens ty. 
Lung’ Arno Guicciardini, Florence. 


‘Tue Lovesick GARDENER’ (10 iii. 430), 
—I enclose a copy of the words of the song 
inquired for by G. H. It is entitled ‘The 
Horticultural Wife ; or, the Broken-hearted 
Gardener,’ and is published by Metzler & Co. 

E. 

Blundellsands. 

[We have forwarded the words to G. H.] 


Lunpy Istanp (10" iii. 469).—According 
to Murray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers in 
Devon,’ eleventh edition, 1893, the earliest 
recorded lord of Lundy is Sir Jordan de 


Marisco, early in the reign of Henry II. His 
island stronghold was declared forfeit and 
given to the Knights Templars, who were 
unable to get possession. The Mariscos led 
a piratical life there until 1242, when William 
de Marisco was surprised with his accom- 
dlices and hanged in London, an attempt, at 
iis instigation, having been made on the 
life of Henry IIT. at Woodstock in 1238. 

Lundy was a favourite sheltering place for 
the pirates who haunted the bay in the reign 
of James I. In 1633 a Soames man-of-war 
rifled the houses and carried off all the 
provisions. A Frenchman named Pronoville 
fixed himself there, a lawless and desperate 
pirate, in 1634. 

In 1748 acertain Thomas Benson, a wealthy 
merchant and M.P. for Barnstaple, obtained 
lease of Lundy from Lord Gower. Having 
contracted with Government to transport 
convicts to Virginia or Maryland, he took 
them to Lundy, where he set them to build 
and dig. Benson was a smuggler and a 
“pirate”; he was at last obliged to take 
tlight, having defrauded the insurance offices 
by lading a vessel with pewter, linen, and 
salt, heavily insuring it, landing the cargo: 
on Lundy, and then, having put to sea, 
burning and scuttling the ship. The island 
was then sold to Sir J. B. Warren. The 
above, with a good deal more about the 
island, appears to come from a ‘ History of 
Lundy,’ by J. R. Chanter. 

Among the “sights” of Lundy are Marisco 
Castle, Benson’s Cave, and the Shutter Rock, 
on which, in Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ the Sta. Catherina struck. According 
to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
William de Maresco was outlawed for. killing 
one Henry Clement, after which he took 
refuge in Lundy. 

I have found the name Marisco spelt. 
Morisco,” e7., in Stephen Whatley’s ‘ Eng- 
land’s Gazetteer, 1751. The name, apart. 
from the stories of pirates sheltering in 
Lundy in the time of James I., and of three: 
Turkish pirates taking the island, &c., in 1625, 
might account for the legend about Algerine- 
pirates living in Lundy. 

Rovert Prerpornt. 


My late friend Mr. J. R. Chanter, of 
Barnstaple, read a paper on this subject at. 
a meeting of the Devonshire Association. 
held at Bideford in August, 1871. It was. 
printed in their 7ansactions, vol. iv. pp. 553- 
611, and in an enlarged form in 1877, from 
which the following is extracted :— 
| On August 18th, 1625, the Mayor of Bristol! 
reports to the Council that three Turkish pirates. 
had surprised and taken the Island of Lundy with 
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the inhabitants, and had threatened to burn IIfra- 
combe. This appears to have been denied by Capt. 
Harris, Commander of H.M.S. Phoenix, stationed 
in King’s Road, and in consequence the Government 
ordered an enquiry by the Vice-Admiral, James 
Perrott, who took the depositions of divers merchant 
captains, and sent them to the Karl of Pembroke. 
Among them is a curious one from Nicholas Cullen, 
‘That the Turks had taken out of a church in 
Cornwall about sixty men, and carried them away 
prisoners. They continued in Lundy a fortnight. 

e saw the Turkish ship lying at Lundy.’”— 


Pp. 78-9. 
T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


That Lundy was, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the rendezvous of Algerine pirates who 
ravaged the western coasts of England 
appears to be a fact. In the Rev. J. R. 
Chanter’s monograph ‘Lundy Island’ (Cassell) 
it is stated that 
“in the early part of the reign of James I. continued 
complaints were made by shipowners and_ local 
authorities to Government of the piracies in the 
Bristol Channel, and in 1608 a commission...... took 
the depositions of three persons to the effect that 
the merchants were daily robbed at sea by pirates 
who took refuge at Lundy.” 

In 1610 a commission was issued autho- 
rizing the town of Barnstaple to send out 
ships for taking pirates. 

Mr. Chanter also tells of piratical incur- 
sions, with Lundy for their headquarters, by 
the ships of French, Spaniards, and others, 
not excepting Englishmen, at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. I may add that the volume 
I have referred to appears to tell all that is 
to be told of the island. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

The Algerine pirates in 1635 were “accus- 
tomed” to use Lundy as a “harbour and 
shelter,” and often “commit spoil” there (see 
‘Travels of Sir Wm. Brereton, the first 
volume published by the Chetham Society). 
This worthy Cestrian was on board the king’s 
ship which convoyed the fleet bound from 
Waterford to Bristol Fair, to guard it from 
these pirates. At Lundy the king’s ship 
shortened sail until the fleet was safely 
passed, and looked for the enemy, but met 
them not. HANDFORD. 


There is no evidence or reason to believe 
that this island was for any length of time 
the abode of Algerine pirates in the seven- 
teenth century; but they resorted to it occa- 
sionally for water or shelter while cruising 
in the neighbourhood during their piratical 
expeditions. This portion of the Bristol 
Channel was such a happy hunting-ground 


century that it received the appellation of 
“The Golden Bay.” In the Receivers’ Ac- 
counts, among the Barnstaple records, are 
numerous entries referring to the granting 
of letters of marque to merchants of the port 
and to the bringing in of captured pirate 
vessels ; while the parish registers throughout 
North Devon, more than those of most other 
parts of the kingdom, have entries of collec- 
tions made in churches to redeem captives 
from the Turks, as the Algerine and Tunisian 
sea-robbers were called. 
WAINWRIGHT. 
Barnstaple. 


The Rev. Hudson Gosset Heaven, M.A., is 
the resident sole owner of Lundy, having 
succeeded his late father in the inheritance. 
Hence in the West Country Lundy is known 
far and wide as “the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


MAY-DEWING ” (10% §,. iii. 429, 477).— 
Many years ago, in the rural districts. of 
Devonshire, 1 May was considered the ortho- 
dox day on which to rise earlier than usual 
and wash the face in the dew. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


VULGATE §. iii. 248, 435).—I possess 
a compact and useful octavo edition of the 
Vulgate, published by J. Leroux & Jouby, of 
Paris, in 1855. It may perhaps be well to 
mention that the eighth edition of an 
excellent ‘Concordance to the Vulgate,’ by 
F. P. Dutripon, was issued in quarto by 
Bloud & Barral, of Paris, in 1880. ASTARTE. 


If a cheap edition of the “authorized” 
text of the Vulgate is required, probably 
the most handy and accurate is that which 
was issued as a volume of Bagster’s ‘ Polyglot 
Bible.” I do not know whether it is still in 
print. Criticism has perhaps hardly gone 
far enough to justify the production of a 
cheap critical edition as yet, even if (by 
strange chance) there were enough demand 
to pay the venture. 


Dr. CHAMBERLEN (10 §. iii. 428).—The 
family of Chamberlen, famous for its phy- 
sicians and accoucheurs, is, I believe, extinct 
in the male line. In the female line it is 
represented as follows: Peter Chamberlen, 
M.D., Emanuel Coll., Cam., b. 1601, married 
Jane, daughter of Sir Hugh Myddleton, 
of Gwawenog, Denbighshire, Bart. Their 
daughter Elizabeth married Lieut. - Col. 
William Walker, of Tankardstown, King’s 


for pirates and privateers in the seventeenth , Co. There were born of this marriage Admiral 
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Sir Hovenden Walker, K.C.B.; Sir Cham- 
berlen Walker, M.D., “the famous man mid- 
wife,” d. 1730; and John Walker, of Gurteen, 
King’s Co. The last-named married Anne 
Digby Foulke; from them descend, in the 
sixth generation, Singleton Maynard Walker 
and Chamberlen Richard Walker, of Dublin ; 
the Very Rev. James Carmichael, D.D., Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Montreal; and the Rev. 
Canon Carmichael, Chaplain of the Magdalen, 
Dublin. LL.D. 


Epicram on A Rose (10 §. iii. 309, 354, 
370, 433).—A Latin version of this (second 
Asclepiad), by B. H. Kennedy, is in ‘ Between 
Whiles’ (Deighton & Bell, 1882), p. 53 
‘Sabrinee Corolla,’ 1867, p. 335, or 1890, 
p.175. The English is attributed to Somer- 
ville. 


Miscellaneous, 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

With the Russians in Manchuria, 
Baring. (Methuen & Co.) 

Wirn this book in its main purpose and thread we 
are scarcely concerned, and the points in which 
it appeals directly to the majority of our readers 
may be regarded as subsidiary. So far as it is a 
contribution to anthropology (and in this respect it 
commands attention), it comes within our purview. 
It throws a light upon folk-speech and primitive 
culture, and is to some extent linked with those 
questions of comparative folk-lore which constitute 
our special domain. When a soldier tells a camp 
story concerning the Tsar and the Patriarch of the 
Church, which Mr. Baring seems to recall, we 
recognize it as, with one slight variant, that of the 
king and the Abbot of Canterbury, which, among 
other places, is found in the Percy MSS. printed 
by Dr. Furnivall. When the soldiers sing the song 
of the Siberian exiles, ‘‘ Glorious sea of the holy 
Baikal,’ which Mr. Baring calls “one of the most 
melting melodies in the world,” we wish for the 
musical notation. Throughout the entire record 
of travel and adventure in Manchuria we sigh for 
illustrative maps, though we grasp the fact that 
such, besides not being included in the scheme of 
the book, are unattainable and non-existent. What 
is said about the Chinese regarding fighting as 
vulgarity is profoundly interesting, and shows 


By Maurice 


the possession by them of a civilization from | 


which we are yet remote. After seeing a small 
Chinaman administer a sound thrashing to a 
big Cossack, Mr. Baring declares his convic- 
tion that “if the Chinese were organized, and 
ceased to think fighting vulgar, they would make 
excellent troops.” May that day nevercome! What 
in the account of the journey from Moscow to 
Kharbin strikes us with most astonishment is to 
find that the private soldiers with whom the author 
travelled had almost to a man read Milton’s 


‘Paradise Lost.’ This seems, in itself, almost | 


incredible, but Mr. Baring saw at a fair in Moscow 


five or six different translations of Milton’s works, | 


and was told by a schoolmaster in the Tambov 
Government that ‘ Paradise Lost’ was the most popu- 


' lar book in the village library. In no other army or 
/ country, and certainly not in England or America, 
is such a thing conceivable. Inquiries in the highest 
Russian quarters establish, however, the entire 
probability of the story. Concerning the book 
generally we can only say that it is the work of 
a singularly acute observer and reflective and 
unprejudiced thinker, and of a man endowed with 
a vigorous and cultivated style. Possessing among 
other acquirements of his diplomatic and literary 
career a knowledge of Russian language and 
literature as well as of those of other Kuropean 
countries and animated by the very spirit of 
adventure, Mr. Baring was exactly the man 
for the task he undertook. Except in the 
case of one or two individuals with strong 
_views and interests, into temporary association 
/with whom he was compulsorily thrown, he com- 
manded general sympathy and esteem, and what- 
ever was to be learnt was at his disposition. A 
close study of his work would do much to dissipate 
the mists of error in regard to things Russian in 
which Englishmen are content to dwell, and the 
day would be beneticia! to the interest of peace 
when its perusal should be obligatory in schools. 
No work with which we are familiar shows more 
‘clearly how much international enmities and pre- 
judices are the outcome of ignorance. No less 
pleasant than edifying is the perusal of a work that 
is one of the best of its class. The volume is dedi- 
cated to Lord Brooke, a frequent companion of 
Mr. Baring in his adventures, and a sharer in his 
occupation of special correspondent. 


A Ilistory of Monmouthshire from the Coming of the 
Normais tito Wales down to the Present Time.— 
Part I. The Hundred of Skeufrith. By Joseph 
Alfred Bradney, F.S.A. (Hughes & Clarke.) 

Turre is a great delight in finding some persons 

still among us who understand that the only 

proper. form of publishing a county history 
is in folio. The men of the eighteenth century 
knew this, so did Surtees, Hunter, and the elder 

Raine. After their time a period of degradation 

set in, to the great loss of all those who treasure 

handsome volumes containing illustrations that 
are not only a pleasure to look upon, but are 
on a scale large enough to show the more minute 
details of what is represented. Mr. Bradney’s 
‘History of Monmouthshire,’ so far as yet pub 
lished, must take a very high place in our topo- 
graphical literature. We never read any book of 
the kind which was more carefully arranged. Many 
of the older books (though not all) were put 
together on a patchwork system. ‘The authors 
wrote at great length on such subjects as interested 
themselves, and neglected others of as much or 
perhaps more importance. ‘They also allowed their 
beliefs, political or religious, to interfere with their 
duty as historians, sometimes going so far as to 
neglect to record important facts concerning the 

Protestant Nonconformity or Catholicism of past 

times. Mr. Bradney is not guilty of oversights 

such as these, and he evidently knows our national 

,annals too well to discourse at length on facts 

that have been treated of again and again in 

popular books and even in-school histories, a fault 
which some of those who have undertaken to 


| instruct us in our local annals have fallen into, 
perhaps from the mere desire to increase the 
number of their pages, or, as is often more pro- 
bable, being ignorant themselves, they. were led. to. 
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assume that their readers must needs be in a like 
condition. 

The engravings are numerous and almost all 
good; for several of them, indeed, we may claim 
a high degree of excellence. There are many 
armorial shields illustrating the pedigrees, accurate 
and singularly well drawn, and this we remark is 
a matter in which many genealogical works of 
modern days are very defective. Of the pedi- 

rees themselves we must speak with caution. 

Ve have read every one of them carefully, and we 
are sure that they are much freer from error than 
most of those we have studied in modern books of 
reference, where too often the compilations of the 
heralds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are received as well-nigh infallible authorities. AJ) 
we can say of those in the book before us is that 
we have not come upon a single error, unless 
the implication that Lord Burleigh, the Elizabethan 
statesman, was of Welsh extraction should turn 
out to be such. It isa statement often made, and 
in itself, perhaps, not improbable; but, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, it has never been 
proved in a satisfactory manner. 

There are excellent views of the exteriors of 
nearly all the churches. It would seem that the 
havoc wrought by what is known as church restora- 
tion has been as fatal in Monmouthshire as else- 
where; nevertheless we wish the author had 
given engravings of some of the more interesting 
interiors, for notwithstanding the modern warfare 
against the past some valuable things must, we 
would fain hope, have been spared. For example, 
at St. Maughan’s the south aisle is divided from 
the nave by posts of timber which we are told are 
ancient. If by this is meant that they are the 
work of the Middle Ages, not the bodging of some 
recent carpenter, it is a strange arrangement of 
which we ought to know more. We hear sadly 
little of old stained glass. 
part perished long ago, and for this we moderns 


removal, still goes on. At Onastow a window of 
the year 1540, commemorating Charles Herbert of 
Troy and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir 
Gruffydd ap Rhys, had survived in part. What 
was left was removed only very recently. 

The list of the mayors of Monmouth begins with 
Michael Bohun, who ruled the town in 1690. It 

oes down without a break to the present time. 
it does not often happen that this civil ottice is 
filled bya clergyman. There have been six instances 
of this kind at Monmouth. The first was John 
Davis, D.D., the vicar, who occupied the post in 
1777; and the last was Thomas Prosser, the lecturer, 
who was mayor in 18106. 

In the parish of Llantilio Crossenny there was, 
and perhaps is still, a small farm known as Cold 
Harbour. We do not call to mind that this 
instance of a name which has caused so much 
speculation has hitherto been recorded in our pages. 

Llanfihangel Yestern Llewern, the meadows of 
which are now the best land in the parish, was in 
former days a dangerous swamp. This fact is com- 
menorated by the name of the ~~ which in the 
first word signifies church of St. Michael, and 
in the latter the burning will-o’-the-wisp.” 
There is also a property in the same parish known 
as Pwll-y-pwea, in English the Hobgoblin’s Pool. 
In Llantilio Crossenny there is a public-house 
whose name in English is ‘* The Witch's Gate.” Such 
names as these lead one to imagine that if the tield- 


Probably the greater | 


names of Monmouthshire were collected by some 
one who knows Welsh, a valuable contribution 
might be made to Celtic folk-lore. 

We must not forget to notice that Mr. Bradney 
alludes to a diary kept by Walter Powell, who 
acted as steward to the Earl of Worcester. The 
time in which Powell flourished was that of the 
great Civil War. It contains, we are told, ‘* endless. 
references to the events of that period.” So far as- 
we know, this MS. has not been published. We 
trust it may soon be given to the world. Every- 
thing that illustrates the troubled time between 
the calling of the Long Parliament and the Restora- 
tion should be made public. 


Assyrian Grammar. By A. H. Sayee, D.D., LL.D. 
Third Edition. (Bagster & Sons.) 

Tue two former impressions of Prof. Sayce’s valu- 
able introduction to the study of Assyrian having 
become out of print, he has done well to issue this 
new edition at a lower price. On comparing it with 
the last edition, we find that the alterations made 
are chiefly in the direction of the omission of 
matter which the writer thinks is either antiquated 
or superseded by more recent publications. The 
student will probably miss the useful syllabary 
which occupied pp. 2-48 of the older editions and 
the reading lessons, pp. 110-31. Thus the new 
grammar, divested of the above auxiliaries, con- 
sists of only vi, 65 pp., as against xvi, 131 pp. The 
addition of some notes on the archaic forms of 
the cuneiform characters, as discovered by Scheil, 
Thureau-Dangin, and Ball, would have been wel- 
comed by many. 

Hicrurgia Anglicana. Edited by Vernon Staley. 

Part III. (De La More Press.) 

Tne present is the third and concluding portion of 
the new edition of this well-known work, which 


_ has been edited, with large additions and improve- 


ments, by Provost Staley. Lt consists, like the two 


1 ) | preceding volumes, of a selected number of docu- 
are not responsible ; but destruction, or at least | 


ments and extracts from miscellaneous books, which 
serve to illustrate the ceremunial and polity of the 
Anglican Church. But this part is of a supple- 
mentary character, and is devoted to matters of 
ritual and discipline, as distinguished from cere- 
monial, for which no room could be found in its pre- 
decessors. Among the subjects treated are ‘ Forms 
of Excommunication,’ * Prayers for the Departed,’ 
‘Hours of Service’ (in which the devoutness of our 
ancestors makes the laxity of the present age show 
to disadvantage), and ‘The Kalendar of the Book. 
of Common Prayer.’ The enigmatical St. Enurchus,,. 
who is commemorated on 7 September, is shown to 
be a mere misprint of Euurchus in the 1526 edition. 
of the York Breviary, which stands for Evurtius. 
We notice that seventeenth-century churchwardens. 
were, like some modern newspapers, given to writing. 
ne Maunday ” instead of Maundy Thursday (pp. 261-- 


~ The book, which is set off by the beautiful type. 
of the De La More Press, is enriched with eleven 
ag and two supplemental indexes to the whole 
work, 


Mr. Henry Frowpe is adding to his Oxford: 
editions of standard English works the ‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ by Charles and Mary Lamb, with. 
illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, and the 


‘Popular Stories’ by the Brothers Grimm, reprinted 
from the first English edition, with illustra-- 
tions by Cruikshank so highly praised by Ruskin. 
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BooksELLers’ CaTALOGUES.—JULY. 
Mr. B. H. Brackwe ct, of Oxford, has a cata- 


logue of the third and last portion of the York | 


Powell collection. The headings include Greek and 
Latin Classics, Neo-Latinists, Antiquarian, Law, 
Philosophy, and Miscellaneous. Under the last 
we find a number of publications of the Sette of 
Odd Volumes, 6/. Gs. Many of the books contain 
the Professor’s autograph. It will be remembered 
that he left his Scandinavian collection to Christ 
Church. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a fresh list of books 
on art and valuable illustrated works. A fine copy 
of Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford and Cambridge’ is priced 
‘Repository of Arts,’ 35/.; Adam’s ‘ Archi- 
tecture, reproduction of the original edition, 97. ; 
Romilly -Allen’s ‘Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land,’ 4/. 4s. : Audsley and Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art 
of Japan,’ 7/. 10s.; Barrow’s ‘London Churches,’ 
3/.10s. There are interesting items under Aubrey 
Beardsley, Bewick, Bookbinding, and Blake. A 
copy of Stockdale’s *.sop” is H/. Under Surrey 
is a beautifal copy of Brayley and Britton, with 
1,500 additional illustrations. full purple morocco, 
60/. Other items are an album containing forty- 
three original sketches by ‘* Phiz,” Thomp- 
son’s ‘ British Musenm Photographs,’ 22 vols. folio, 
48/.; an original oil painting of ‘Table Bay,’ by 
Huggins, 50/.; and Cesnola’s ‘ Antiquities in the 
New York Museum, 15/.. There is also much of 


interest under Costume, Cruikshank, Walter Crane, | 


Portraits ‘including a subscription copy of Lodge, 
45/.), and Ruskin (tirst edition of * Modern Painters,’ 
15/.: and of ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 
4/.). The whole catalogue is full of treasures. 

Mr. H. G. Gadney, of Oxford, has works on Art 
and Architecture. Under India is Duff's ‘ History 
-of the Mahrattas,’ 1826, 3/. 3s. Under Poetry occur 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ Boston, 1860-61, 18s., and the 
tirst edition of Hawker’s ‘ Cornish Ballads.’ Pur- 
chases while the catalogue was at press include De 
‘Quincey’s ‘Opium-Eater,’ first edition, 1822, 2/. 10s. ; 
the first edition of ‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ 
1872, with autograph, 3/. 3x.: Pedro Mexia’s ‘ The 
Imperiall Historie,’ 1623, 2/. 2s.: and Capt. St. Lo’s 
* England’s Safety,’ 1603, 3/. 3s. 

From Bath comes Goad’s Old Book Stores Cata- 
Jogue, with a picture of the famous Pump Room. 
The list is a varied one, among the items being 
Gage’s ‘West Indies,’ second edition, 1655, 27. 2s. ; 
a first edition of ‘ Esmond,’ 1852, 35s., and ‘ Vanity 


Fair,’ 1849, 32s. G2. ; and Stephens’s Runic Monn- | 


ments,’ 3/. 10x. There is an interesting list of works 
under Africa and America. 


Mr. J. T. Goldie, of Leeds, is offering, in Cata- | 


logue 28, books at low prices to effect a clearance 
previous to removal. 
Mr. Charles Higham has in Catalogue 432 a con- 


tinuation of recent purchases of theological works , 


from the libraries of two prelates. 

Murray’s Nottingham Book Company have a 
clearance list. We notice a first edition of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ ]S48. 4/7. 10s. ; Faber’s ‘ Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry,’ 1816, 3 vols. 4to, 1/. 12s. 6d.; Ritson and 
Goldsmid’s ‘English Metrical Romances,’ 3 vols. 
4to, large paper, 2/. 7s. 6/.; Hogarth, elephant folio, 
with 3 suppressed plates in pocket, 1822, 47. 18s. 6d. ; 
and John Pull, vols. i.-xvi., 1820-36, 2/. 15s. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have Alken’s ‘ Sports,’ 
M'‘Lean, 1825, 27/. Under Portraits are Knight’s 


‘Gallery,’ 1834, proof impressions, very rare, 15/. ; 
‘The British Gallery,’ 1822, 7/. 10s.; and ‘The 
Members of the Kit-Cat Club,’ 1735, 34/. Under 
Pottery are Griggs’s ‘ Armorial China,’ privatel 
, 2.178. 6d., and Chaffers’s ‘ Keramic Gal- 
ery,’ S/. 18s. Under Etchings are many items of 
value, including a fine collection of 209 by Callot, 
6/. Gs. Whistler’s works comprise sixteen etchings 
of the Thames, 66/.; a pen -and-ink sketch of 
Joseph Hogarth, printseller, 10/. 10s.; ‘ Lobster 
Pots,’ one of the Venice etchings, 62. 6s.; and many 
others. Among Haden’s are eleven miniatures of 
landscapes, 7/. 17s. Gd.; while Meryon’s include 
some from the Salicis Collection. In the general 
list are Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities,’ 5/. 5s. ; 
Heriot’s ‘Canada,’ 1807, 4/7. 15s. ; a large number of 
important works on costume; and Neale’s ‘ Country 
Seats,’ 1822-9, 15s. Under French Engravings 
occur La Fontaine's ‘Amours de Psyché et de 
Cupidon,’ Paris, 1791, 9/. ; and the ‘Fables,’ Paris, 
1755-9, IS/. 187. Gillray’s Works, from the original 
plates, Bohn, are 6/. 6s. A choice copy of Gray's 
* Poems,’ Bensley, 1800, is priced 7/. We can only 
mention one other item: a copy of the ‘Liber 
Studiorum,’ complete set of 71 mezzotint plates, 
1807-19, price 350/. The Catalogue states: ‘‘ This 
copy belonged to James Orrock, Esq., and it has a 
small pencil sketch by John Constable, and also the 
autograph of George Constable. It was used for the 
set of reproductions published by Newnes, folio, 
full brown morocco extra, uncut edges.” 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co. have a large number of 
valuable books in Price Current No. 653. We 
mention a few items: Chromolithographs of the 
. Arundel Society, 1859-97, 120/.; Audubon’s ‘ Birds 
of America,’ 1827-39, 285/.; the large-paper edition 
of Hulbert’s ‘ Historic Highways of America,’ 16/. ; 
and a splendid copy in parts of Angas’s ‘South 
Australia,’ 1847, 10/. 10s. Under Cambridge is The 
Eagle, 1858 to 1903, very searce, 6/. 15s. A collee- 
tion of books on the English stage, 79 vols.. 1790 to 
1895, is 55/. Under Heraldry we find the Heralds’ 
Visitations, Harleian Society, 42/. Important works 
occur under Keramics. Lord Ashburton’s copy of 
Regers’s Poems,’ 1830-4, with author's inscription, 
is 25/.; a fine set of Freeman’s Works, 50 vols., 1849- 
1904, 65/.; and a set of Gardiner’s Works, 11/. 11s. 
Among Africana is an original water-colour sketch 
of Van Niekerk’s Ilouse, Du Toit’s Pan, South 
Africa. A note states that the first diamond found 
in South Africa was discovered plastered in the mud 
walls of this building. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


J. D. H. (‘S Lycidas”).—We presume the query 
is in connexion with the much-discussed statue, 
| which we already have connected with the Lycidas 
of Milton’s poem of that name. He represented 
Sdward King, a college associate of Milton. 

R. A. Corrritt Vescalion”).— Shall appear 
next week. 
Corrigenpa.— Danteiana,’ 10% §. iii. 483, col. 1, 
1. 12 from foot, read “implied mia faccia” ; col. 2, 
1. 33, read Loligno. 


NOTICE. 

| Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
, Lane, E.C. 


| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES (JULY). 


(Continued | from Second Advertisement Page. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 


PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M. VOYNICH 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Incunabula, 
Woodcuts, English Literature, 
Shakesperiana. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
NO. 14 JUST READY. 


GLAISHER’S 


REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 


Comprising all most recent purchases in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
BOOKS in NEW condition at REDUCED prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


A CATALOGUE 


OF EXCELLENT 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. 


Comprising Works on Biography, History, Court 
Memoirs, Economics, Political, Poetry, Travels, Genealogy, 
&c., and some important Works relating to Canada, United 
States, South America, Mexico, and West Indies. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
11, WEST RICHMOND STREET, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 
BOOKS of the “‘ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Established 1848. 


C. RICHARDSON, 


Dealer in all Classes of Second-hand Books, 


10, EXCHANGE ARCADE, AND 
207, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Post free on application, 


_ LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
PURCHASED. 


JUST PUBLISHBD. 
CATALOGUE OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


On the Fine Arts, Costume, Lithographs, Wcod Engravings, 
&c.; DRAWINGS by Old and Modern Masters, Italian and 
other Schools; ETCHINGS by Callot, Haden, Meryon, 
Whistler, &c.; Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ &c. Over 
1,400 items. Post free for one stamp. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 132 contains a Collection of Rare Old Plays of 
the Seventeenth Century, and Collected Works of the 
Dramatists; also an interesting collection of Books in all 
classes of Literature, recently purchased from various 
sources, including Books from the Libraries of the late John 
Scott, C.B., and George H. Boughton, R.A. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ORIGINES ISLANDICAE. A Collection of the more important 


Sagas and other Native Writings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. Edited 
and Translated by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON and F. YORK POWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
27. 28. net. 


The FAROES and ICELAND: Studies in Island Life. By 


NELSON ANNANDALE. With 24 Illustrations, and an Appendix on the Celtic Pony by 
F. H. A. MARSHALL, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The DREAM of the ROOD. An Old English Poem attributed to 


Cynewulf. Edited by ALBERT S. COOK. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 67. 


SPECIMENS of the ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, from Lyly to 
Shirley, A.D. 1580—A.pD. 1642. With Introductions and Notes by W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The CAROLINE POETS. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
SAINTSBURY, M.A. In 2 vols. Vol. I CHAMBERLAYNE, BENLOWES, kK. PHILIPS, 
and HANNAY. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


DEMETER: a Mask. By Robert Bridges. Crown 8vo, ls. net 
in paper; 1s. 6d, netin cloth. Also MUSICto DEMETER, By Mr.W.H. HADOW. Crown 4to, 
paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated into English 


Prose, by the Rev. H, F. TOZER, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3%. 6d. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


AUTHOR and PRINTER. A Guide for Authors, Editors, 
Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and Typists. With full List of Abbreviations. An 
Attempt to codify the best Typographical Practices of the Preseut Day. By F. HOWARD 

COLLINS, with the assistance of many Authors, Editors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, 

Second Impression, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; leather back and corners, 6s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH SURNAMES, with 


Special American Instances, By the lateC. W. BARDSLEY. Small 4to, cloth, 1/, 1s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published wary 5 A JOHN ©. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
thenzum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery, Lane, E.C. saturday, July 1, 1905. 
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